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jPREFACE TO THE R|SAJ|iIl. 




IN taking up a Bubject^ whlqk hM beapi 
90 often apd sq ably h^ndled^ as that now 
l)efore the reiuier ; I must dther be an unm- 
formed ma^^ or one who h9$ the vanity to 
ponsider himself possessed ofmonre than ordi- 
dinary abilities and discernment; by sup*- 
posing myself capably of bringing forward 
any thing new or important upop it: whereas 
|dl that I have to say on the present occa- 
sion^ can be new to those only^ who ar^ 
strangers to the subject in question. 

But^ though the less a man says of him^ 
self the better^ still after the nuch tliat I 
have read and thought on the present sub-^ 
ject, it would be false modesty in me, were 
I to subscribe to the first of the above jpoisi- 
^oi^ J and it would b^ to betray a great 
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want of self-knowledge^, .were I to presume 
to lay claim to the latter distinction. In fistct, 
the subject before Ihe reader does not^ in my 
opinion, furnish employment for uncommon 
abilities and discernment ; so much as for 
the exercise of a sounds tolerably informed^ 
and unprejudiced mind. Placed on its 
pfoper ground^ the ground of Scripture^ it 
appears to have nothing in it above the com- 
prehension of the plainest understanding. 
And there was a time^ when persons of the 
plainest understanding, and moderate at^ 
tainments^ were at no loss to comprehend it. 
The general ignorance now prevailing on 
this important subject, which has by degrees 
grown like a supernatural ^no*t^ out of the 
old decayed stock of ecclesiastical know- 
ledge in this country, might easily be ac- 
counted for. But it is not so much my pre- 
sent object to enquire particularly into past 
causes, as to counteract^ so far as may be, 
their effects ; now so visible in that prevail- 
ing indifference to, and that growing sepa? 
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ration from the established Church of this 
country, which furnish a subject for serious 
alarm to all thinking minds. 

^msM> to which the attention of the 

« 

reader is more immediately directed in the 
following pages^ I am not singular in rank- 
ing among the crying sins of the present day. 
It is indeed a sin at all times productive of 
important consequences to the peace and 
order of society. But when a spurious phi- 
losophy and miscalled liberality have contri- 
buted to damp the zeal, and check the 
energy^ which a sense of duty to the cause 
of true Religion ought to inspire ; whilst 
through the unsuspecting conduct of some 
well intentioned inen, a wider field has at 
the same time been openisd to the indefatiga- 
ble exertions of the enemies of our Esta- 
blishmenti who profess to leave no stone 
unturned/ to eflfect its destruction; under 
such circumstances^ the sin of Schism^ as 
^^ origo meMy^ becomes a subject for most 
serious consideration. When, however, we 
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}ook }>ey&nd this woiid^ wd coo&ider ouur^ 
pelves in aid {iwful, state of ries^oiifiibiUty tQ 
the Judge of all tiie Earj^h^ the sin in qijies* 
|ion sissumes a still stronger charagter; from 
the consideration of its being committed 
inore directly against Qod^ the^n any other 
sin^ to wl|ich the frailty of man's fallan Hair 
ture has subjected hifp^ can well be* It is 
indeed that great mother sin^ as it may b^ 
truly called^ on accoiint of the abundant 
progeny which it neyer faiU to produce^ 
which has done, and perhaps will do more 
to counteract the Divine schemiei of human 
Redemption, than any pther mean that t\ie 
great Deceiyer of Mankind has ever yet em-; 
ployed against it. And it is on this account, 
it may be, that this Deceiver, in |h«e latter 
days, when hif time is drawing tQ an end^ia 
permitted more generally to employ it, as 
preparatory to th9.t awful period, when, it 
seems to have been made a question^ whe<- 

ther the Son of Man shall find faith on the 

'. ' ■ .. . . ' 
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For whien it is considered that Truth u 
m^j whili^ Error is infinite; the conclusion 
of every thinking man, it is presumed, must 
be, that there can be but one true Religion ; 
and consequently but one Religion, which 
the God of truth can be expected to ac- 
Icnowledge. But when it is also considered, 
that God's desi^ in instituting bis Church 
was, that it might preserve this one true 
Religion in Uie world ; it will obviously fol- 
low, that a departure from it must be, what 
it has at all times proved, the sure prelude, 
in a greater or less degree, to the loss of that 
Religion, which this Church of Divine insti- 
tution was designed to preserve. Whilst 
the best, land indeed the only sure mode of 
ascertaining what this one true Religion is, 
will be found in the institutions of Christ, 
and the practice of his Apostles. TheBiblq 
consequently, as containipg the records of 

authority on these points, must be the only 
9ure standard of judgment on this important 
3ub}ect. But as there can be but one true 



iction ; men will be led to 
re is no such thing as truth 
the Bible ; or at leasts that 
in Religion are matters of 
nee ; a persuasion that will 
e its natural termination in 
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3r, is left, as a rational be- 
>e, to his own responsibility, 
k situation similar, in this re- 
1 which Adam was placed in 
I this difference indeed, that 
ter number of temptations 
th, and a less portion of 
sist them. like Adam, he 






has the liberty to conform to the Divine 
Revektion^ or to act against it But in 
either case^ it must be observed^ the Revela- 
tion itself remains the same. As the word 
of God^ it continues stedfast. 

Although man, therefore, in consequence 
of bis having been left. at liberty to obey 
or disobey, may please himself with his 
own imaginations, or walk in ways of his 
own choosing ; still he must only expect to 
please God, by making his revealed word 
the rule of his conduct ; it being for that 
express. purpose that the word of God has 
beqn revealed to him, 

Should then the reader have drank so 
deeply of the. intoxicating cup of modern 
Uberality, as to have no relish left for the 
preceding plain statement; or should he 
find that it lays him lender a restraint, to 
which his proud nature cannot submit; 
it will be a loss. of time for him to pro- 
Ce§d to the following pages ; sinpe the chief 
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subject contained in them has been built 
upon this foundation ; that the Redemptioa 
of fallen man, as the sole work of Grod's wis* 
dom and mercy, remains to be conducted 
according to the plan which God has 
thought fit to reveal ; to which consequently 
every person looking to derive benefit fron^ 
it, must in reason be expected to conform* 

Such is the principle upon which my rea* 
zoning turns. Should the premises be incor«v 
rect, the conclusion which l^as been drawn 
from them, must of course fall to the ground^ 
But should they be admitted, as it is pre^ 
sumed they must, they will not fail to pos? 
sess an interest proportionate to their im-- 
portance ; and suflSc^ent, I trus|, to recom* 
mend the subject, on which they have been 
brought to bear in the following pages, to 
the serious attention of every Christian 
reader. 

I have only to premise further, that as the 
object in view on the present occasion, is to. 






contribttte my endeavours^ however Weak, 
fowards the counteraction of an evil which 
to me appears big with important conse- 
quences ; by stemming, as far as may be, 
that wide spreading torrent of Schism, 
which at this time seems threatening to 
bear down our sacred inclosure ; the reader 
will, I trust, give me credit, at least, for sin- 
cerity of intention, however disappointed he 
may be with the manner, in which it has 
been carried into effect But had I waited 
till I could have satisfied myself with my pre- 
sent undertaking, the reader^s time, at least 
so far as I should have been concerned in it. 
Would, it is most probable, have been lefl to 
himself. If however I may have so far sue- 
ceeded, as to fix the thoughts of serious 
Members of the Church, on the important 
subject contained m the following pages, or 
may provoke some abler pen to handle it, 
for that desirable purpose, I shall not have 
written in vain. Whilst for errors and im- 
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perfections/ those constant attendants on 
human fallibility^ I must^ in common with all 
other writers, throw myself on the candour 

of the reader* 
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CHAPTER I. 

Preparatory to the general Subject ; and pointing out to 
notice, the progressive Tendency of Scnisyi. 

VV HEN it is considered, that in pur- 
suance of a plan laid in the divine coun- 
cils, for the recovery of fallen man from 
his lost condition ; the second Person in 
the Godhead, by a voluntary humiliation, 
took upon himself our nature ; that from 
Him, as the Head of his Church, that 
spiritual influence might be derived to the 
Members of it, necessary to qualify them 
for admission into the divine favor: 
M^hilst the atonement made by his blood, 
•was intended to remove the stumbling 
block whicK sin had thrown in man's 
ivay ; and to open for him an access 
to the Father, through the Son, and by 
the Holy Ghost, on the prescribed con- 
ditions of the evangelical Covenant; it 
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Mrill, it is presumed, be concluded, that 
any opposition to, or derangement of, so 
gracious a plan, occasioned either by 
the pride, perverseness, or self-willed ness of 
the parties intended to be benefited 
by it, cannot fail to be io the highest 
degree offensive to its divine Projectors. 
When it is considered moreover, that this 
mighty work. of human Redemption, that 
great mystery of Godliness, was by them 
to be conducted on the stage of this 
tvorld, through its successive scenes to 
its final accomplishment ; when the ful- 
ness of the Gentiles shall be come in, 
and all the Israel of God shall be 
saved ; such a correspondence between 
the several parts of this wondrous de- 
sign is to be looked for, as might be 
expected to mark the production of the 
same divine mind. 

Such is the ground on which tb<^ 
subject is placed, which is now pro- 
posed to be handled ; considered as the 
only ground on which, consistently with 
the general tenor of the divine Revelation, 
it can be made to stand. For in trying a 
subject, in which the wonderful effects of 



olivine wisdom and mercy have been sd 
eimiQently displayed, as in the great 
scheme of human Redemption; what 
standard can be so proper for the pur- 
pose, as that which has been set up 
by the Deity himself* Whilst it is in 
consequence of that deviation from this 
revealed standard^ which has by degrees 
taken place in the Christian world; that 
all correct knowledge upon a subject, 
which made the strongest impression on 
the minds of the primitive Christians; 
appears at this time to hq so lost amic} 
that confusion of religious persuasions, 
which from long prescription have de« 
rived a certain imposing authority : as 
to render an attempt to replace the sub- 
ject in question, on the ground on which 
it stood in the early days of the Church, 
an almost hopeless undertaking. 

Still it must be remembered, that no 
human authority^ how respectable soever 
from circumstances it may be, can stand 
against ^e divine ordinance. It remains 
tonly therefore, it might at least in reason 
be concluded, that such divine ordinanqei 
be ascertained^ for all Christians, as sinners 
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redeemed by Graces to conform themselves 
to it in dutiful submission ; Such^ I con^ 
ceive, is the conclusion which every serious 
thinking mind must draw from the pre- 
sent subject. 

But although^ with the proper documents 
fairly placed before him, no unprejudiced 
Christian competent to appreciate them, 
can, it is presumed, entertain much doubt 
with respect to that particular form of ad- 
ministration, by which Christ intended that 
the affairs of his kingdom should from time 
to time be conducted in the world ; and 
though we have unhappily lived to see 
an almost endless deviation from that 
standard both of doctrine and discipline^ 
originally set up by Christ himself under 
his Apostles ; as if it were a judgment 
entailed upon Schism ; that its votaries, 
in their progress from separation to sepa- 
ration> should be ultimately carried into 
extremes destructive, in a great degree at 
least, of the object they profess to have be- 
forcs them ; still we derive some satisfac- 
tion from the observation, that all the 
ditferent branches of Christian separatists 
from the Church, have, each in its re- 



spective way, borne decided testimony to 
the wisdom of that establishment; by act- 
ing on the same principle of unity, of 
order, and of subordination, for the pur- 
pose of keeping together in one body the 
several component members of each reli^ 
gious association, which the Saviour of 
mankind judged essential to the preserva- 
tion of his Church in the world. 

For on entering only into the annals of 
our own Church History, we find that 
' when those two organized bodies of pro- 
fessing Christians heretofore distinguished 
among us, considered themselves to be in 
possession of the true Church of Christ ; 
they failed not to regard separation 
from them in the same schismatical light, in 
which separation from the communion of 
the Apostles, and their more immediate 
successors, was seen in the early days of 
Christianity. Whence it appears, that the 
difference of opinion among Christians on 
the subject of the Church, has not been 
so much with respect to the object to be 
•secured by it, namely, unity of faith and 
worship ; for on this point all Christians, 
however divided from each other, have 



been equally zealous; as with respect to 
the means to be adopted for the security of 
the object, which each Christian Associa? 
tion professed to have in view. And on 
this principle Separatists from the Church,, 
have been to the full as decided in judgr 
ment, and unqualified in expressiony^s the 
warmest advocates for the Establishment 
ever were, or ever cj^n be. For there is not 
stronger language on record> with respect 
to the pernicious consequences of Schism^ 
than was from time to time made use of by 
those zealous introducers of a new system^ 
of Ecclesiastical Polity into this country; 
and by those determined partisans for npn-! 
conformity to our estab|lished ordiqaqcesji 
who were themselves at the tinie charge- 
able, in the eyes of the ApostoUc Church of 
Christ, with that very sin, against which 
they so vehemently declaimed. The two, 
instances referred to^ cannot fail to occiur 
to any onp conversant with the writings of 
the Scotch Presbyterian Divines, as occa- 
fionally employed against the seceders 
from their ecclesiastical establishment; 
and with the writings of their covenanting 
brethren, in those days of rebuke and 
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blasphemy in thb kingdom^ against those 
who c^uld not be brought to place our 
ncitional Church oq their newly constructed 
platform. When, in fact^ both these reli- 
gious parties, or, perhaps it should rather 
be said, both these branches of the same 
party, were in an actual state of schismatU 
fial separation from the long confirmed 
Episcopacy of the Christian Church; 
which, at.di£G&rent times, they unhappily 
succeeded in levelling with the ground, for 
the purpose of erecting upon it an ecclesi- 
jastical form of government, better suited 
to the political views, aod private pre* 
judices of its self-directed builders. So 
that in both these cases, an evidently dmne 
institution was made to give way to an 
human one ; whilst that spirit of independ* 
ance which constitutes sq prominent a fea- 
ture in the character of the natural man, 
was in both cases gratified at the e^pence 
of the revealed will of God. 

The preceding circums^tances, though 
sufficiently established, are not brought 
forward for the purpose of leading the 
leader into those paths of controversy, 
which have long since b^en trodden bare ; 
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much less are they produced with the view 
of casting uncharitable reflections on that 
body of Christian professors, in actual se- 
paration from the Church, happily esta- 
blished among us; many, very many of 
whom, however mistaken in judgment on 
a most essential point they may be ; are 
readily acknowledged to be distinguished 
for learning, piety and morals ; and as siich 
highly respectable in themselves. But the 
object in view is that of establishing the 
ground, which, as a Minister of the 
Chtirch,^! consider myself bound to main- 
tain; as the only ground on which the 
subject before me can firmly stand. For 
in this, as in all other cases which admit of 
no neutrality, in which our judgment must 
be either decidedly rights or decidedly 
wrong ; the legitimate establishment of the 
former constitutes a necessary preparative 
to the correct determination of the latter. 
In conformity with this principle, the 
establishment of the Church as a divine in- 
stitutien, is a point on which no concession 
or compromise can be made by any true 
son of that Church ; however fully dis-» 
posed he may be, from the considera^- 



tion that the weapons of his warfare are not 
carnal but spiritual; to live on terms of the 
most liberal toleration ; and charitable in* 
tercourse with those, who differ from him 
on religious subjects. For in this our 
imperfect state of knowledge, indulgence 
to error, admitting it to be such, is per- 
fectly compatible with the most zealous 
defence of what may on the other side be 
considered to be the cause of truth. In- 
deed, this appears to be the only way, in 
which peace can be preserved among 
Christian professors^ divided in their reli- 
gious sentiments as unhappily they now 
are. It remains only to be wished, (and 
would that such wish might be realised,) 
that peace among Christians could be 
preserved on a higher, more general, and 
still jnofe harmonizing principle. But 
although peace must be allowed to be 
among the most valuable of earthly bless- 
ings ; still peace will be bought too dear at 
the expence of truth ; whilst at the same 
time, truth itself can never be well main- 
tained, but when accompanied with Chris- 
jii^n charity. 



1, wHl this fundamental 
argument be found. For in 

sitate not to say, the deeper 
stronger will be the convic- 
ough with all Protestants 
;e no infallibility in religious 
consequently disdain^ all 
)n of bums^n reason to the 
ory, and unauthenticated 
esiastical authority ; consi- 
r Reforniers, that the Scrip- 
5 the only standard by which 
iths must be definitively as- 
i we do not feel ourselves 
le general tenor of divine 
luch less by the peculiar 
ospel, which clearly pre* 
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^^rihes one FMth wad Me Baptism; and a$ 
plearlj eoJQins submission to spiritual 
luiers; in proceeding to that now common 
(extreme, of discarding all authority in reli- 
gious matters; thereby leaving Christians 
^t liberty to form their own Church ; and 
make their oi^rn religion ; and conse-? 
quently rendering it a matter of no im* 
portance, in the world's estimation, what 
ireligious creed the Christian professor 
^dopts, or to what commupion of profess- 
ing Christians he is^^ttached. Had thi$ 
popular principle been admitted by the 
4po$tles or by our Reformers ; no form of 
sound words fqr the directicm of the Chris- 
tian disciple woqld haye beep left on re- 
p6rd -by the former ; npr wpuld our Articles 
^nd Liturgical Services, which had for 
their object the replacing our national 
Church on the original apostolic founda- 
tion, have been put together by the latter. 
iPor thosp popular phrases, Uberty qf conr 
fdence^ ar^d the right qf private judgment j 
like most other good things; are good 
pnly in their proper acceptation, and tq 
a certain extent; but which, when carried 
to eiitremes, never fail to injure the cause 
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they are brought to serve. Religious, as 
well as civil liberty, for both which every 
coDsisteot Protestant must be equally an 
advocate, are clearly distinguishable from 
that licentiousness of opinion, in matters of 
Church and State, which, if not duly con- 
trouled, must prove eventually destructive 
to both. 

In fact, the principle to which we allude, 
is not the sober chastized principle of 
enlightened reason, which every true Pro-* 
testant readily acknowledges; but that 
wild licentious principle ; which has no just 
claim to the parentage of which it com* 
nionly boasts ; it being the base offspring 
of that spuriGtus liberaUty^ which so strongly 
marks the character of the present day ; 
which, from gradually undermining all 
zealous attachment to any ps^rticular sys- 
tem of faith and worship, will, it is to 
be feared, should it not be timely int^-* 
rupted in its progress, ultimately terminate 
in a perfect indifference to all the esta^ 
blished decisions of revealed truth. 

But no thinking person, who will suffer 
himself to be governed by the fair deduc-* 
tions of unsophisticated reason, cap, it is 
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presumed, consider it to be consistent with 
the wisdom and mercy of God^ in bring- 
ing fallen man to the knowledge of salva<^ 
tion; that he should bd left in a state of 
conjecture and uncertainty with respect to 
the appointed way, in which that salvation 
was to be secured to himw To suppose 
thiS) would be to suppose that the God of 
all grace and mercy, in revealing his plan 
of redemption to the world, meant to 
mock the* fallen creature^ who was the 
professed object of it. A supposition 
which certainly falls not short of blas- 
phemy. 

Although then the Apostles, and St. 
Paul in particular, professed to leave 
Christians to the ej^ercise of their own 
judgment in matters of mere human opi- 
nion ; considered to be of minor import- 
ance, as not having been expressly re-* 
vealed j^on which conse'quently Christians 
might be allowed to differ, provided they 
disturbed not the peace of the Church in 
so doing ; still the Apostles, in their cha- 
racter of spiritual governors, hesitated 
not to lay down a form of sound words to 
be held fast by all Christian professors ; 
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and also to establish a certain order sUi^ 
discipline in the Churchy for the purpose 
of keeping the members of it together, as 
a spiritual society ; by calling upon them 
to '^ obey those who had the rule over 
^* them/' and ^' to submit themselves;' 
on the specified ground, that the rulers 
alluded to watched for their souls. Whilst 
to suppose that this Apostolic Establish^* 
ment of faith and discipline is no longer 
capable of being ascertained r in conse- 
quence of which Christians are left ia 
their religious concerns to the UBcertain 
guidance of their own roving imaginations, 
is to suppose that Christ left his Church 
without a witness in the world : at the 
same time that it is, in the words of the 
learned Barrow, *' to question the faith of 
all history ; and to disavow those monu- 
ments and that tradition, upon the testi-- 
mony whereof even the truth and cprtainty 
of our religion and all its sacred oracles do 
rely/' 

It has indeed been pleaded, and by 
many admitted, that some of the reformed 
Churches, on their departure from the 
Church of Rome, having thereby left the 
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£pisebpacy of that Church behind them, 
were under the necessity of forming an 
eeclesiastical government for themselves^ 
Into this subject it is not necessary to enter; 
this being a subject with which the Churcb 
of England has happily no concern. 
Without stopping therefore to examine 
the strength of this plea, it may be suffi- 
cient for my present purpose to observe, 
ithat the circumstance in question was, 
what the parties concerned in it, at dif-» 
Jferent times, deeply lamented ; whilst 
they looked at the Reformation earried 
en by the Church of England, with an eye 
of envy and admiration ; as more compleat 
in this respect ; that as a perfect branch 
of the Church of Christ, she' preserved 
within herself that divinely appointed 
source of ecclesiastical government, un- 
der which the Church was originally 
established. On this head some of the 
most distinguished among the early Re« 
formers are known to have delivered a 
most decided opinion. " No curse (said 
Calvin at one time) could be too bad &>r' 
those who rejected such »n Episcopacy as 
that possessed by the Church of Engli^nd." 
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Whilst Beza speaking on the same subjefct^ 
and in immediate reference to the episco^ 
pal government of the same Churchy ex.- 
pressly said, " Let her enjoy that singular 
blessing of God, which I wish may be 
perpetual to her/* Whilst of those who 
were for rejecting such a primitive Epis- 
copacy, as that, possessed by the Church 
of England, he speaks thus ; " God for- 
bid, that any man of a sound mind should 
assent to the madness of such men/' 
Although, as Lesley, in his plain way ex- 
presses it, these Reformers afterwards 
thought proper ** to eat their own words, 
to stifle them as much as they could, and 
carry on the war against Episcopacy 
itself/' 

Whilst in this country, it was not till 
after the spirit of independance, so natural, 
to fallen man had called in human pas- 
sions and human prejudices to its support, 
that our national separation from the 
Church of Rome, was made a plea for 
individual separation from the Church of 
England ; on the false ground, that the 
right of private judgment was equally ap- 
plicable to both cases. 



1 
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. Whereas the Reformation in this court- 
trj, did not proceed on the right of private 
judgment in religious matters ; however that 
right may since have been grafted upon it; 
(for such a tight, in its unqualified sense, our 
Reformers had not in contemplation at the 
time,) but it proceeded on the undoubted 
right which opeindependant branch of the 
Church of Christ has of separating from 
another branch of the same Church, when- 
ever communion with that branch cannot \ 
be continued without sin. It was therefore 
a right exercised, nbt according td the , 
private judgment of individual Christians, 
but in conformity with the deliberate 
wisdom* of our national Chutch, in its 
collective character^ as a spiritual society. 

Such was unquestionably the ground oh 
which the Church of England separated 
from that of Rome } in wliich separation 
she was warranted by the letter of sacred 
writ. And such is the ground, upon which 
that separation nlust be maintained by all, 
who would distinguish it by its appropriate 
character i and thereby do justice to the 
Church of this country. Though perhaps 
Our language might still be more correct. 
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were we to say, that the Reformation ia 
this country was not so much a separation 
from the Church of Rome, as the return of 
our own national Church to the long 
forsaken standard of the primitive Church 
of Christ. In a word, the separation of the 
Church of England from that of Rome, 
was the return of a patient struggling 
under a dangerous and corrupting malady, 
to his original constitution of health and 

purity. 

Whilst the separation of individuals 
from a Church with which they certainly 
might continue in communion without sin^ 
and setting up an ecclesiastical govern- 
ment for themselves, iadependent of that 
divine government » under which the 
Church was originally established, con- 
stitutes, (it must, it is presumed, be clearly 
seen) a very diflferent case. As such it 
can derive no sanction from conduct, to 
which it bears no affinity. Unless those^ 
who are in the habit of justifying their 
schism by the conduct of our Reformers, 
can prove separation from a Church, with 
which it was impossible to continne in 
communion without sin ; and separation 
5 
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from a Churcbj confessedly not in a condi- 
tion to render such separation necessary ; 
to be one and the same thing. 

These two cases, how distinct soever 
from each other, the Dissenters of the 
present day are most eager to confound ; 
for the purpose of giving the appearance 
of respectable authority to that licentious 
principle, on which ignorant Christians 
are now taught to proceed^ in the manage- 
ment of their spiritual concerns. But if 
this principle, as Dissenters from the 
Church are now continually telling us, 
feally derived its sanction from the con- 
duct of our Reformers ; it must, it is pre* 
fiumed, by them at least have always beea 
seen in the same light. How then, it may 
be asked, came Dissenters compleatly 
to lose sight of this now boasted principle, 
at that distinguished period of their his- 
tory ; when those godly ministers, as they 
then called themselves^ whoth schism and 
faction had bound together in a fatal 
confederacy against the establishment of 
this country; after having erected the 
creature of their solemn league and cove- 
nant^ on the ruins of that Episcopal 

c 2 
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Church which they had trampled un* 
der foot; entered their formal protest 
against liberty of conscience ; by calling 
toleration a cursed thing, and a hideous 
monster; as may be seen in a book sub- 
scribed by the Ministers of the London 
District in the year l647* Such appears 
upon record to be the difference of opinion 
maintained by Dissenters, when they con- 
sidered themselves to be in possession of 
the establishment ; and when they are 
considered, as in the present day, to be in 
separation from it. 

When the Dissenters possessed the 
establishment, they saw what would be the 
effects which unlimited toleration was 
calculated to produce ; they therefore were 
wise enough in their generation, to set their 
faces decidedly against it ; calling it 
" the establishment of iniquity by a law/' 
Whilst the ^rst of the four things, which 
the " Assembly of Divines'* in London 
declared as "justly deserving to be ab- 
horred by all good Christians, was, " an 
universal toleration of all religions/' That 
was, in other words, toleration for no other 
religious persuasion but their own. And 
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that such was their meaning, these " so- 
Jemn league and covenant divines'* proved 
to demonstration, in the case of the then 
persecuted Church of England. Of whom 
Dr. South in his usual strong way, writes 
thus ; " When they were in power, no 
^toleration was allowed for the liturgy and 
established worship of the Church of 
England, though the users of it pleaded 
conscience never so much for its use, and 
the known laws of God and man, for the 
rule of that their conscience. But these 
zealots were above that legal ordinance of 
doing as they would be done by : nor were 
their consciences any longer spiritually 
weak, when their interest was once grown 
temporally strong. And then, notwith- 
standing all their pleas of tenderness and 
outcries against persecution, whoever came 
under them, and closed not with them, 
found them to be men whose bowek were 
brass, and whose hearts were as hard as 
iheiv foreheads.'' 

But since Dissenters have been dispos- 
sessed of the establishment, they have be- 
come the most strenuous advocates for 
tolcr?ition taking an unbounded course. 
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For sliQuld the Establishment be over- 
turned, they have now no ground to lose ; 
but will thereby be placed at least on a 
level with all other Christian professors.— 
Such inconsistency shall be left to speak 
for itself; it being my object to state plain 
facts, and to leave them, as far as may be, 
with the reader. 

It is submitted therefore to his judg- 
ment, whether, on a fair consideration of 
the two cases which have been just 
brought before him, the separation of our 
Reformers from the Church of Rome, as 
that word has been commonly used, wqs 
not only justifiable, but even necessary : 
whilst that of Dissenters from the Church 
of England was neither th^ one, nor the 
other ; it not. being carried into effect so 
much for the purpose of guarding against 
any intolerable corruption in our Church, 
as for the gratification of private opinion, 
mistaken prejudice, ^nd groundless scru- 
ple ; accompanied with the zealpus promo- 
tion of trifling, and, in some respects, 
imaginary ipiprovements, A detailed 
specimen of which particulars, was tedi- 
ously exhibited at the Hampton Court 
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Conference; and, on a subsequent public 
occasion, when the cause of nonconformity 
may be supposed to have put forth all its 
strength. 

It follows^ then, from the premises^ that 
in the separation of the Church of Eng- 
land from the Church of Rome there was 
no schism; because, in the first place, a 
justifiable cause for separation existed ; 
and, in the second, the two Churches in 
question, as two separate branches of the 
universal Church of Christ, being both 
in equal possession of the apostolic com- 
mission, might or might not communicate 
with each other, as circumstances at dif- 
ferent times might or might not render it 
expedient. Whilst the separation of indi- 
viduals from the Apostolical Church of 
this country, in its present reformed state^ 
to judge from the general tenor of the 
sacred writings on this subject, is decid- 
edly schismatiml in all those Christian pro- 
fessors, who have not a jnstifiabk cause 
for their separation to produce. 

Whilst, to represent the great work of 
the Reformation in this country, as results 
ing fronji U^je exercise of the right of 
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private judgment in religious matters, Is 
not only to misrepresent , but to degrade 
the principle on which our Reformers 
acted; by placing a work of deliberate 
wisdom, supported by the most weighty 
and substantial reasons, on a level with 
the works of human. caprice, it may be of 
human folly; which have at best, compa^ 
ratively speaking, but trifling, and, in some 
cases, no reasons at all for their justifi- 
cation. 

In fact, this boasted right, upon which 
our venerable Reformers, in their separa-- 
tion from a corrupt Church, did not act, 
because it was a right which, in the sense 
in which it is now maintained, they Ger^ 
tainly did not acknowledge; takes the 
Reformation in this country off from 
that firm ground of reason and scripture, 
upon which it will ever stand secure; and 
places it upon that uncertain ground of 
precarious opinion, upon which the 
Church, as a regular society, can no where 
exist. Bishop Jewell, it is presumed, will 
be admitted to be competent authority on 
this head. Speaking of the separation of 
eur Church from that of Rome, he says, 
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^^ it is (rue, we separated, but not as He- 
relics do from the Church of Christ; but 
as all good men ought to do from the cor- 
rupt society of wicked and hypocritical 
persons/' The corruption of the Church 
of Rome, then, was the ground upon 
which our separation from it was built; 
not that right of private judgfnent, by 
which every individual Christian feels 
himself warranted in separation from the 
Church of this country, should such be 
his inclination ; a right which Bishop 
Jewell did not admit, as may be clearly 
seen from his sermon at St. Paul's Cross; 
in which he learnedly defends the Church 
of England, and severely Condemns the 
Dissenters for their nonconformity to it: 
which he could not have done consist^ 
ently, had he seen the Reformation in the 
light in which it has become the fashion 
of the present day to place it. 

With respect to the right of private 
judgment in religion, it is, as to itself, 
what it ever was, and ever will be, a right 
at ail times to be exercised under the most 
awful responsibility. But, as this respon- 
sibility is to God, not to man, the exer- 



X being only to maintain, 
t publicly exercised by our 
separating from a corrupt 
the right of private judg- 
d by individuals in making 
• themselves, constitute two 
conduct, essentially distinct 
er ; the former consequently 
3ut a strange iconfusion of 
resented as the proper peo* 
e latter. 

Iwelt longer on the present 
otherwise might have done, 
r the purpose, as far as may 
racting one of the prevailing 
le day ; by which sopie men, 
)\v better, if they know any 
ecclesiastical history of this 
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country, are industrious in imposing on 
ignorant, and rtiany of them, doubtless, 
well-meaning Christians, by persuading 
them, under the popular idea that every 
man is left at liberty to worship God in 
fits own way^ that the most licentious prac- 
tices in religion, which the unrestrained 
imagination of the natural man may at 
any time set on foot, derive their sanction 
from the authority of our venerable Re- 
formers. 

But what man of common understand- 
ing does not see, that to represent our 
national separation from a corrupt Church, 
as a warrant from our Reformers for every 
species of schism^ which may be set on 
foot among us, is in fact to make our Re- 
formers contradict themselves on a most 
important subject; by making them the 
patrons of that sin, against which, as Go- 
vernors of the Church of England, they 
directed her members constantly to pray. 

I shall detain the reader no longer on 
this head, than whilst I observe, that 
should the liberty here alluded to, that 
of every man making a religion for him- 
self, by worshipping God in his own way, 
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be really the liberty with which, under the 
Gospel dispensation, we have been made 
free, it will, I think, puzzle the most 
able of the declaimers on this popular 
subject, to give a reason why such a so- 
ciety, as that of the Church of Christ, 
should ever have been established in the 
world. 

The preceding statement proceeds on 
the supposition that there is at this time 
fiftach a sin as that of schism actually ex- 
isting in the Christian world. To prove 
this, there must be evidence in Scripture 
sufficient to determine what that particu- 
lar sin is ; and under what circumstances 
Christians are chargeable with it. Should 
not this be the case, we are left without 
any authorized standard of judgment on 
this important subject : consequently any 
attempt to bring the reader to a decisive 
conclusion upon it, must be a fruitless 
undertaking. For, until we have some 
established rule by which to measure; 
what does, or what does not, constitute a 
deviation from it, is not to be ascertained. 

It is, then, on that evidence furnished 
by scripture on this subject, confirmed 
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as it .appears to be by the concurring tes- 
timony of the Church, from the days of 
the apostles down to the present timet 
that we take our stand on this occasion : 
considering that the times in which we 
live render it more immediately necessary, 
that the subject here brought forward to 
notice, should be clearly understood by 
all Christian professors. 

Whilst then we refrain from calling in 
question either the sincerity or the piety 
of any who differ from us in opinion, and 
readily subscribe to that principle, by 
which every Christian professor is justified 
in maintaining that religious system, which 
he in his conscience believes to be true; 
we trust we may be allowed to take ad- 
vantage of the same principle, by. main- 
taining, in our character of Ministers of 
the Church of England, what we consider 
to be the apostolical ground on which that 
Church stands ; with the express view of 
acting ^^ according to our bounden duty, 
by doing all that lieth in us, to bring '^ 
all members of the Church -^ unto that 
agreement in the faith and knowledge of 
God, and to that ripeness and pfcrfectnes^ 
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of age in Christ, that there might be 
no place left among us, either for error 
in religion, or for .^riciousness in life/'— • 
(Ordination of Priests.) 

When, then, it is considered, that 
SCHISM, in its natural progress, is like 
the letting out of water, which runs till it 
has reached the lowest ground, and can 
run no further ; it must certainly be ad- 
mitted to be at least justifiable in a Mi- 
nister of the Church of England, by 
awakening the attention of her members 
to the present subject, to prevent, as far 
as may be, more ground being added to 
that which has been already lost to her 
cause. 

The propriety of the preceding allusion, 
which .the progress of schism has, in all 
ages of the world, sufficiently demon-* 
strated, has lately been most strikingly 
exemplified in the case of the Wesleynn 
MethodistSj as they are called ; that most 
numerous and extensively spreading sect 
of the present day. 

When the late J. Wesley, to whom we 
give credit for piety, zeal, and good in- 
tention, first laid the plan for his religious 
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assemblies, his design, there is good rea<* 
son to think, was not to promote separa- 
tion from the Church of England, But to 
furnish additional means for the more spi- 
ritual edification of her members. With 
this idea in his mind, the services of his 
meetings were not suffered to interfere 
witfe those of the established Church; 
with which he always professed himself to 
be in communion ; and, as a proof of 
which, he seldom failed, when occasion 
o^red, to partake in her sacraments ; a 
practice to which a great body of his fol- 
lowers for many years regularly adhered. 
But had J. Wesley studied with more at- 
tention the history of human nature, he 
might not, it is probable, have been him- 
self so deceived on this subject, and have 
become so instrumental in .deceiving 
others, as subsequent facts have proved 
that he was. For, in such case, he would 
have known what the restless disposition 
of the natural man is, when once let loose 
from established order; and consequently 
could not have failed to foresee that his 
partial secession from the Church of Eng- 
land, in whatever plausible reasons it ori- 
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ginated, would ultimately terminate, as it 
has at length done, contrary to his own 
expressed intention, in a total separation 
from her communion. Whilst the once 
comparatively respectable ministry of J. 
Wesley, who was himself confessedly a 
learned, and, in some respects, able divine, 
has now degenerated into the ministry of 
(for the most part) a set of low, ignorant, 
and self-sufficient enthusiasts ; who, in 
their itinerating course, are at this time 
industriously pushing themselves into every 
parish, into which they can gain admis- 
sion; creeping into houses, and leading 
captive those silly persons who are weak 
enough to be led captive by them; and 
studiously bringing into contempt, at least 
in the minds of their deluded followers, 
the more regular ministry of the Establish- 
ment 

But, what is particularly to be remarked 
in the case of the Wesleyan Methodists, 
and proves the never-failing progress of 
schism, is, that their separation from the 
Church of England has, from their own 
acknowledgment, been a separation with- 
out ^. justifiable cause. For, in the more 
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early part of their history, they professed 
not to object either to the doctrine or 
discipline of the Church of England. And 
even at the death of the founder of this 
sect, a proposal was made by Dr. Coke, 
J, Wesley's successor in that connection, 
in a letter to the then Archbishop of Can- 
terbury^ that, in order to prevent a total 
separation of the Wesleyans from the Es- 
tablishment, all the teachers in that con- 
nection should receive orders from his 
Grace : it being at that time considered, 
by the Wesleyan ministers themselves, that 
a regular commission was wanting to ren- 
der perfect the administration of their mi« 
nisterial oflSce : which commission they 
were then desirous of obtaining from the 
apostolical source established in the 
Church of England. 

But what constitutes a most curious 
circumstance in the history of this eccen- 
tric sect is, that this same Dr» Coke, who, 
on the death of its founder, applied to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury for the ad- 
mission of the Wesleyan teachers into the 
regular ministry of the Church of Eng- 
land, had himself been previously conse- 
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i*rated a bishop, by that arch-schismatic 
J.Wesley, who assumed the episcopal office 
on that occasion, at Dr. Coke's express 
desire ; as appears on record in Dr. Coke's 
letter to J. Wesley on the occasion. Dr* 
Coke opened his commission at Baltimore, 
in America, where he consecrated Mn 
Asbury a bishop; and, by virtue of his 
assumed office, gave a new title to the 
Wesleyan Societies in that country; call- 
ing them " The Methodist Episcopal 
Church in America." On this occasion 
Dr, Coke preached a sermon, which wns 
afterwards printed, in which he abused the 
English Hierarchy, and attempted to de- 
fend the new order of things which he had 
adopted. 

Of the invalidity of this mock consecra- 
tion, however, both the parties concerned 
in it appear to have been equally aware. 
For the consecration was performed ^e- 
cretiy in J. Wesley's chamber: whilst Dr. 
Coke, the consecrated party, afterward 
applied to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
for the purpose above stated. To this 
latter circumstance I am myself compe- 
tent to bear testimony; the late Arch- 
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bishop of Canterbury having once done 
me the honour to submit to my perusal 
Dr. Coke's letter to him on this subject. 

Not to dwell unnecessarily on these dis- 
graceful transactions, I hasten to observe, 
that this ambitious sect, which J. Wesley 
himself, though a kind of Pope to it, 
found some difficulty to keep within its 
prescribed bounds ; having gained strength 
in its itinerating course since his death, is 
at length arrived at the stage of avowed 
and total separation from that Church, with 
which its original members professed to 
be in communion ; and into whose pale 
Dr. Coke, in the character of its repre- 
sentative, lately pressed most earnestly for 
admittance. 

For it now stands upon record, that at 
a conference of Wesley an preachers lately 
hekl at Dublin, it was resolved, by a very 
large majority of the preachers assem- 
bled, that the administration of the sacra- 
ments of the Church, which heretofore the 
Wesleyans, after the example of their 
leader. Had attended in the Church, should 
in future be perforiBed by themselves; 
thereby making a total separation from 
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the Church ; and by thus setting up altar 
against altar, making themselves charge- 
able with what has ever been understood 
to be the essence of Schism. Whilst the 
reasons given, in the form of a Protest, 
agamst the measure in question, by one 
of the assembled minist^s, is most worthy 
of notice, because it tends to prove the 
point for which 1 am contending ; that the 
Wesley an Methodists, who began their 
career in a partial secession, have travelled 
on, as it might have been foreseen that 
they would do, to that total separation 
from the Church of England, which they 
are now most zealous to maintain. 

" I oppose the measure, (said one of 
the preachers assembled on the occasion} 
first, because it is an innovation on the 
plan of discipline which I found among 
the Methodists, when I first joined them. 
Secondly, because our object was not to 
form a Churchy but to call sinners to re- 
pentance. Thirdly, because I conceive 
this measure to be unnece$$ary^ as we have 
the sacrament in our Parish Churches, to 
the comfort of our souls, without defiling 
our consciences. And therefore," conti- 
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nues this honest and consistent man, " I 
think it my duty to continue, for the pre- 
sent, in that course which I have hitherto 
pursued ; to the comfort of my own soul, 
and the benefit of those, to whom I may 
be able yet a little longer to minister the 
word of life */' 

It is not possible, I conceive, that 
stronger evidence of the existence of 
schism can be produced, than the present 
members of the Wesleyan connection, 
with its founder at their head, furnish so 
decidedly against themselves ; for out of 
their own mouths they stand condemned. 
Whilst no goodness of intention can he 
admitted to be a justification for a de- 
parture from estabhshed order, however it 
may dispose us in charity to respect the 
party, which has unfortunately been en- 
gaged in it. , 

At the same time it may be remarked, 
that a principal cause for deviation from 
the original ground which J. Wesley pro- 
fessedly took, when he first set on foot his 
favourite plan of religious assemblies, inde- 

* Seg AntijacobiD Review, for October 18 17, 
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pendent of the Church, was, it may be 
preaumed, derived from the circumstance 
of his meeting with Lord Chancellor 
King's book on the Government of the 
Church. Convinced, as he professed to 
be, by the tenor of that publication, that 
bishops and priests were but two names 
for the same office in the Church, he felt 
himself authorised to ordain some of the 
preachers in his connection. And, under 
the influence of the same conviction, he 
took upon himself to consecrate Dr. Coke 
a bishop., on the alledged ground, as he 
himself acknowledged, that it was a mat^ 
ter of necessity : it not being possible that 
his poor people in America j as he called 
them, could be kept together without a 
head. . 

From this encroachment by the founder 
of the Wesleyan sect on the episcopal of- 
fice, may be dated the assumption of the 
title of Reverend^ by the preachers in the 
Wesleyan connection; against which J, 
Wesley had previously been in the habit 
of protesting ; considering it to be a title 
to which, as laymeUf they had no preten- 
sions. 
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Such, in the case under immediate con* 
sideration, has been the unhappy advance* 
ment from a partial secession from the 
Establishment, though projected with the 
most pious design, through a mistaken, 
though, we trust, well intentioned as- 
sumption of the episcopal office, to that 
iinal and total separation from the Church 
of England, which is at this time so 
deeply lamented ; and particularly so, as 
the character of this schismatical separa- 
tion is now become marked by invective 
as virulent and indecent, against the 
Church of England, as was ever poured 
forth by the most intemperate Protestant 
against the Church of Rome *. 

* Some apology may be due to the reader for intro- 
ducing such trash to his notice, which he will probably 
think ought to have been treated with silent contempt ; 
such trash I mean, as is contained in the following extract 
from a late publication by Edward Hare ; who, if not a 
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leader, is at least a bold, and indecent^ writer in the Wes* 
leyan connection. But it is introduced for the purpose of 
pointing out the uncharitable lengths, to which Schism is 
capable of carrying its deluded votaries, when it has once 
taken full possession of their roving minds. J. Wesley, the 
founder of this assuming sect, was himself, as it has been 
already observed, decidedly attached to the Church of 
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If I have entered more at large into the 
preceding circumstances, than by some it 

England. The teachers in his connection, about twenty 
years ago, applied for Ordination in that Church. In the 
judgment of the Wesleyans of the present day however, so 
far at least as the wiiter in question may be considered to 
be the foreman of their jury, the Church of Engiaud is no 
longer a Church of Christ, but an Act of Parliament 
Church, and the Whore of Babylon. From the extract 
^ere subjoined, my reader will probably conclude, that did 
the writer of it possess power in any degree equal to his 
will, the Church of England wonld not long be suffered to 
stand in his way. This Mr. Edward Hare, after having 
blundered for spme time, with the saints of the iGth and 
1 7lh cenltiriea, on the old puritanical ground of ihe viiiblf 
and invhibk Church ; of which he appears to have formed 
the same confused notions, which they unforlunately pos- 
sessed ; proceeds in a high tone of confident authority to give 
the following description of the established Church of his 
country.in his Letters to the Rev, C. W. Ethelstun. " Hav- 
ing examined what the Scriptures say of the Pope, jet us 
proceed to the Church from which jou boast your descent. 
She sits upon a scarlet coloured beast, full of names of 
blasphemy ; arrayed in purple and scarlet color, and decked 
with gold and precious stones and pearls, having a golden 
ip in her hand full of abominations, and lilthiness of her 
mication. And upon her forehead is a name written ; 
[ysTEHY, Babvi.on the Great, (Ae Mother op 
AHLOTS, and Abomination of the Earth. And 
e is drunken with iho blood of the saints, and with the 
ood of the martyrs of' Jesus. Now, Sir, if you seriously 
tend to claim kindred with this womao, and to assert that 
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tnay be thought to have been necessary ; 
it has been for the purpose of placing in a 

yom alma mater is her offapring by regular succession, jou 
and all who are of your mind, shall enjoy all the honors of 
the family. Your spiritual Mother is BAbtlon the 
Great, the enemy and destroyer of the cily of the living 
God. But the bride, the Lamb's wife, is not born of her^ 
ner does she borrow any of her meretricious trinkets, but 
Cometh down from God prepared as a bride adorned for 
her husband. Now Babylon the Great is the great Whore, 
and all who ar« born of Her, are born of fornication. 
Her daughters are like herself, for she is the Mother only of 
Harlots, and abominations of the earth* You have, it 
le^pis, hername. Mystery, on your forehead: the name 
vhich might be rendered ' holiness of office, independant 
of the holiness of the minister.' You have received the 
cup from her hand, but it is not the cup of blessing : it 
is ^ full of the wine of her fornication,' with which ' the 
inhabitants of the earth have been made drunk.' No 
wonder, if you thirst, like her, to be ' drunk with the blood 
of the saints.' And now. Sir, make it your boast that the 
Man of Sin is your Father, and the great Whore your 
Mother. Shew the mark of the beast, the name Mys- 
tery, on your forehead, and the cup of her wine in your 
hand. Recommend the golden cup to all the inhabitants 
of the earth. Forbid .all who have not the mark to deal in 
spiritual merchandize ; and prohibit any man's receiving it 
at their hands. How long? Till the following threefold pro- 
phetic description be realized before the face of all mankind. 
^ And I saw an angel fly in the midst of heaven, having the 
^ everlasting Gospel to preach to them that dwell on the 
f earth, and to evei^ nation, and kindred, and tongue^ and 
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prominent point of view the never falling 
progress of Schisra ; which from whatever 
point it sets out, seldoni stops till it has ar* 
rived at the ne plus ultra of its wandering 
course. Whilst it may, I think, be rea- 
sonably concluded, that it was from the 
knowledge of the disposition of the natural 
man to self-government, and with a view 
to counteract, as far as might be, his inhe- 
rent disinclination to submit to established 
authority ; that it was judged necessary to 
affix so strong a mark of the divine dis- 
pleasure upon this rebellious principle, 



people. And there followed another angel^ sayings Ba- 
bylon is fallen^ is fallen^ that great city^ because she made 
all nations drink of the wine of the wrath of her fornica- 
tion. And the third angel followed them^ saying with a 
loud voice^ if any man worship the beast and his imagCj 
and receive his mark in hi% forehead, or in his hand, the 
same shall drink of the wrath of God^ which is poured out 
without mixture into the cup of his indignation | and he 
shall be tormented with fire and brimstone in the pre- 
sence of the holy angels, and in the presence of the Lamb. 
And the smoke of their torment ascehdeth up forever and 
ever : and they have no rest, day nor nighty who worship 
ttie beast and his image, and whosoever receiveth the mark 
of his name.' " From the preceding extract, my reader 

will readily perceive by what sort of spirit the writer of it ii 

actuated. 
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when it was first brought into action under 
the Jewish Dispensation; and to press, 
under the succeeding Dispensation, with 
such earnest and repeated injunction, the 
preservation of Church unity and order, on 
the minds of all Christian professors. 

In fact, could we draw aside that vail 
which DOW intercepts our view, and pre- 
vents our taking in the coihpleat extent of 
the divine wisdom in the establishing of a 
:Church in the world, we might perhaps be 
convinced that unity among Christians, as 
members of that Church, constituted a 
most important part in the divine plan ; as 
contributing more essentially to the pro- 
motion of that object, which a gracious 
God had in view for the benefit of his 
fallen creatures, than we seem, in the pre- 
sent day at least, lo be in a disposition to 
admit. Indeed such an admission would 
be totally incompatible with that loose 
way of thinking on religious subjects, 
which, under the miscalled term of libera- 
Uty ; which has for some time been grow- 
ing upon the world ; has by degrees 
tended, if not to the establishment, at 
least to the propagation of that most 
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absurd of all possible positions ; that every 
man has a right to worship God in his own 
way ; a rights which it might be supposed 
there could not have been found a man of 
competent understanding weak enough, or 
bold enough to maintain. 

True it is, we read, ** if the Son make 
" you free, then shall ye be free indeed/' 
It is however of the utmost importance to 
determine in what sense these words were 
meant to be understood ; and in what the 
freedom here spoken of properly consists: 
the unqualified application of this terra 
having proved the source of some of the 
greatest mischiefs and miseries in the 
world. Chrysostom, in one of his Homi'- 
lies, appears to have had these effects of / 
unrestrained freedom in his mind, when he 
said, that " to remove every doubt, and 
to confirm the wavering minds of the 
people, Jesus Christ says to them, * * If you 

* continue in my word, then are ye my 
' disciples indeed, and the truth shall make 

• you free/ He confirms them in his word, 
as the only rule of life and opinion, and 
cuts off all. the rovings of a vain and proud 
imaginatien/' It is then by continuing ia 
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Goifs revealed word, and making the word 
of God the rule of his life and practice, 
that the Christian obtains that freedom 
from the bondage of sin, from which 
Christ came into the world to deliver him. 
There is therefore no ground from this or 
any similar passages in Scripture, to con- 
clude that man has been left at liberty to 
place truth and error on the same level ; 
or to persuade himself that all religious 
persuasions are .equally authorized and 
equally safe, provided they are sincerely 
professed. For this is to invert the esta- 
blished order in religion, by making human 
opinion a standard for the divine word, in- 
stead of making the divine word the 
standard for human opinion. This latitu- 
dinarian principle, which has enthusiasm 
for its parent, and liberality for its patron, 
must, in its extensive and unrestrained 
operation, destroy not only the Church, 
but Christianity itself. For the man who 
is weak enough to suppose that he has a 
right to worship God in. his own way^ may 
also suppose that he has a right to be 
saved in his own wpy. Now though our 
Church has not, that I know, particularly 
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guarded against the former of these 
two suppositions, having had no such 
nonsense in contemplation ; still she 
has taken care to guard against the error 
contained in the latter ; by declaring, that 
" they are to be had accursed who pre* 
sume to say, that every man shall be saved 
by the law or sect that he professetb^ so 
that he be diligent to frame bis life 
according to that law, and the light of 
nature^ for Holy Scripture doth set out 
unto us only the name of Jesus Christy 
whereby man must be saved/' Article 
Eighteenth. 

This latitudinarian principle now grow- 
ing among us, met with a dignified patron 
some time ago in Bishop Hoadley ; who 
exchanged the Doctrine of an Episcopal 
Establishment, which he at one time ably 
maintained, for the then more time-serv- 
ing Doctrine of Sincerity ; upon which 
he wrote thus. ** When men are secure of 
their integrity before God, and of their 
sincere dispositions to search after his 
will, and to receive the truth in the love of 
truth, whensoever or from whomsoever it 
is offered, this will lead them (as it ought 
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all of us) not to be afraid of the terrors of 
men, or the vain words of regular and 
uninterrupted successions ; authoritative bene^ 
dictions^ excommtmications^ or absolutions; 
nullity QT validity of God's ordinances to 
the people, upon account of niceties and 
tfijlesy or any other the like dreams/' The 
celebrated W. Law so compleatly set at 
nought every thing that the Bishop ad« 
vaikced on the ground which he thought 
proper to take, as to render the addition 
of a word to what this able writer has left 
upon record unnecessary. Whilst to dwell 
upon this subject might be an afiront 
to the good sense of my reader ; who can- 
not fail to recognize in it the lineal de- 
scendant of that spirit of independence, 
the boasted theme of the natural man ; 
which made its first fatal appearance in 
Paradise; and which, under the insti-. 
gation of the same powerful deceiver, 
lias been working at different times, and 
will continue to work in the sons of Adam, 
in a greater or less degree ; till through 
grace they shall become compleatly re- 
newed in Jesus Christ. 
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Whilst it may be sufficient, for the pre- 
sent, to observe, that the principle here 
referred to is not more incompatible with 
the establishment of the Church than it 
is with that of the State. For, when car-' 
ried to its full extent, (and who can pre- 
scribe it's limits) it sets man free from the 
connecting bond of society;, which is only 
to be kept together by the distinction 
and preservation of order ; and leaves him 
an iridependant being, roving as it were 
at large, without controul, the despotic 
lord of his own unbounded domain. And 
if such be the condition in which the God 
of order, both in Church and State, can 
be supposed to behold with pleasure his 
reasonable creatures ; then may independ-* 
anccj that idol to which the natural man 
so readily bows down, be suffered to take 
its course. 

The preceding observations are design- 
ed as preparatory to the important sub- 
ject, which is now proposed to be handled. 
And though I am neither vain enoqgb, 
nor weak enough, to suppose that any 
thing which, under grace, I may advance 
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upon it, will bring back one Christian 
professor, who shall unfortunately have 
taken his decided stand on dissenting 
ground ; having lived to be convinced, 
that those who once turn their backs on 
the Church, with a view to separation 
from it, seldom or never seek for re-ad- 
mission to her. communion; being unwill* 
ing to give up ground that has once been 
publicly taken, to whatever extremities 
they may find themselves reduced in main- 
taining it. For, as Hooker long since 
observed, " though they be not all per- 
suaded, that it is truth which they with-: 
stand; yet that to be error which they 
uphold, they might undoubtedly the sooner 
a great deal attain to know; but that 
their study is more to .defend what once 
they have stood in, than to find out sin- 
cerely and simply what truth they ought 
to persist in for ever*/' Still, I am not 
^rithout hope of succeeding, so far at 
least, as to bring conviction to the 
minds of all those M'ho, though unac- 
quainted, in a great degree, perhaps, 

• Eccl. Pol. Book m. 
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with the subject in question, are yet nvdl 
disposed to receive information upon it; 
and who, as sincerely attached to the 
Establishment, would be very unwilling, 
by the inconsiderate encouragement of 
any irregular and unauthorized^ ministry, 
to be instrumental in pulling down that 
Establishment on their own heads. 

For the more perfect satisfaction of 
persons thus circumstanced, I shall dis« 
pose my matter under* the following 
distinct heads : by first considering what, 
in the language of Scripture, as inter* 
preted by the Church, is to be understood 
by the sin of Schism. Having establish- 
ed this first point, on the ground on which 
it was originally placed by the Apostles, 
I shall proceed to the establishment of 
my second; by marking the principle 
on which the Church of England, as a 
branch of the Church of Christ, is jus- 
tified in bringing the charge of Schism 
against all Christian professors in this 
country, who are separatists from her 
communion. From the establishment of 
these two points, which constitute the 
foundation on which the present subject 
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must stand, if it stands at all ; I shall pro- 
ceed briefly to contrast the advantages 
derivable from communion with the 
Church of England ; with the disadvan- 
tages attendant on separation from it. — 
The handling these several points wilt 
bring the reader home to the more imme- 
diate consideration of the religious affairs 
of this country ; the state of which, as 
affected by the prevailing principles of the 
day, appears to challenge the most serious 
attention of every sincere well-wisher to 
our Establishment. 

Whilst, aware as I am, that it is not 
easy to speak to the satisfaction of pre- 
judiced minds ; for, speak what you will, 
and with what charitable allowance soever 
to the opinions of others, there will al- 
ways be something found to displease ; it 
ivill remain only for me to hope, that, as 
the great object in view, on the present 
occasion, is the promotion of unity in the 
Church, together with brotherly love 
among Christian professors, the divine 
blessing may, in some degree at least, 
accompany my humble, though, I trusty 
honest undertaking. 

£ 2 



CHAPTER 11. 

On the Naiure of the Sin of Schism : and the Proof 

of it. 

• • 

The corruption of fallen man> which^ 
by generating a multiplicity of errors in 
religion^ at length extinguished the light 
of divine truth in a great part of the 
world; has, even among Christians, in*» 
troduced by degrees such confusion into 
the subject under consideration, as to 
render it impossible to ascertain, with any 
correctness, in what way it was intended 
that the gracious plan for the recovery of 
a lost world should be carried into effect, 
but by confining our attention to that 
standard of judgment which has been set 
up in Scripture, for our information and 
direction in this respect. A notorious de- 
parture from this divine standard having 
been the prolific cause of that evil, of 
which the Church has had such abundant 
reason to complain ; the only proper and 
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certain remedy for it will be found in a 
return to that standard again. And could 
the enquiring Christian, on bis return to 
it, but leave the independance and pre- 
judices of the natural man behind him, 
there is little room to doubt of the effi^ 
cacy of the remedy, which in such case 
he shall have wisely adopted. 

For, on appeal to the sacred writings, 
he would find such a eonsistenc)'^ in the 
general design, together with such a strik- 
ing correspondence between the several 
parts of the plan set on foot for the salva- 
tion of fallen man, bearing decisive testi- 
mony to the character of its divine 
Framer; as must, it might be supposed, 
induce him, injustice to himself, as a rea* 
sonable being, to act in strict conformity 
with it. 

From the time that a merciful God con- 
descended to enter into a new covenant 
with man on his fall, some means appear 
to have been instituted by divine wis- 
dom, with a view to the effectual admi- 
nistration of that covenant, for the benefit 
of the favoured party. For man, by fall- 
ing from his Maker, had rendered himself 
so incapable of effecting any thin^ to- 
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wards his own reinstatement in the divine 
favour, that God was, if we may so say, 
obliged to take the work of his restora- 
tion upon himself. Had not this been 
the case, man must for ever have remained 
in the hopeless condition to which his 
fall had reduced him. 

Unwilling, that the impress of the 
divine image should be entirely defaced; 
and that his favourite creature should 
for a moment continue in an utterly 
lost condition, God in mercy provided 
a ransom, before the ransomed party 
was in actual existence; by ordaining a 
Saviour for man " before the foundation 
of the world *.'' But that divine Being, 
who " seeth the end from the begin- 
ning,^' in the wisdom of whose councils 
the gracious plan of redemption was ori- 
ginally laid, knowing what would be the 
infirmity of that fallen mature which it was 
in contemplation to recover ; took care, in 
his abundant mercy, to provide the assist^ 
ance necessary to the completion of the 
desired object. With this view fallen man 
was, as it were, taken into God*i holy 

• 1 Pet i ^o. 
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keeping; being placed under the admi* 
nistration of certain divinely appointed 
means, graciously intended to bring him, 
through 4 course of appropriate disci-' 
pliae, into a fit condition for that happi- 
ijess, which was still, in mercy reserved 
for him. 

A primary object of which appointed 
means appears to be, that, whilst man, in 
consequence of sin, could not appear in 
the presence of his offended Maker; to 
prevent his falling into despair, an access 
to the throne of grace was through these 
means left open to him ; to the end that 
a communication between heaven and 
earth might still be carried on, for the 
purpose of conveying to man, under the 
circumstances of his condition, that spirit 
tual assistance which alone could revive^ 
and renew in him that image which had^ 
in a great degree, been lost. 

That these means should be regularly 
and properly administered, must, there-* 
fore, be a matter of the first importance 
to the dearest interests of man; at the 
same time, that the spiritual effect intend-* 
ed to be derived from them was most 
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most essential to the accomplishment of 
the divine plan in his favour. Hence it 
was to be expected, that the establish- 
ment of these means would constitute a 
principal feature in the divine economy of 
grace ; that nothing might be wanting on 
God's part towards carrying that wonder- 
ful work of redemption, which originated 
with God, and remained to be conducted 
by God, to a successful termination. 

Such appears to have been the design 
of all religious ordinances, in their original 
appointment by divine wisdom, however, 
in process of time, they have been cor- 
rupted and abused by human folly. 

This gracious provision for the spiritual 
wants of fallen man, in order to his reco- 
very to a capacity for communion with 
his Maker, marks, as it might be expected 
that it should, every stage of the progress 
of the divine dispensations; every part of 
the economy of grace having the same 
object in view, that of bringing man back 
to his Maker, by the way, and through the 
means of God's appointment. 

The first public ctrcumstantinl provision 
made by divine wisdom for tbfe manage- 
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metit of tnan's spiritual concerns^ appears 
to have been exhibited under the legal 
dispensation ; in which God» through the 
medium of his servant Moses, authorita* 
tively delivered the law^ arranged the 
forms of the Levitical service, and ap* 
pointed a particular order of men, through 
whose instrumentality the spiritual bene- 
fits of that service might be communicated 
to the worshippers engaged in it. As the 
great work of redemption advanced in its 
progress to a more finished state, (the 
Christian being but the more perfect coun^ 
terpart of the Jewish worship ;) when the 
great Mediator took upon himself the> 
management of his own spiritual king- 
dom ; in pursuance of the original design, 
which had been acted upon from the be- 
ginning; he instituted sacraments, as seals 
of that covenant, by which a merciful 
God condescended to become bound to 
his fallen creature ; and, in like manner, 
commissioned a particular order of men 
in his name to administer them ; for the 
benefit of all who should be admitted into 
covenant with God by them. On which 
^ound Jerome built the argument long 
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since made use of to Evagrius. " That 
we may know, said he, that the Apostolic 
traditions are taken from the Old Testa- 
ment f in other words, that the Apostles 
erected their ecclesiastical polity on that 
platform, which was originally raised un- 
der the legal dispensation ; ^' what Aaron 
and his sons, and the Levites were in the 
temple, that the bishops, presbyters, and 
deacons claim to be in the Church/' 

Here then we observe that consistency 
of plan in the economy of redemption, 
which appears calculated to convince a 
reasonable mind, that the same merciful 
design, for the recovery of fallen man, 
was still carrying on through the instru- 
mentality of the same divine means ; how- 
ever differently adapted to circumstances 
at different times. For here we have in 
both cases a covenant entered into, sacra- 
ments instituted, and persons regularly 
and duly authorized to administer those 
sacraments, as seals of confirmation on 
the part of that Divine Being with whom 
the covenant originated, for the benefit of 
those who under each dispensation should 
be regularly admitted into it. And here 
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we cannot refrain from remarking the 
goodness, not less than the wisdom of 
God, in making the Christian ministry 
conformable to the pattern of that, which 
he had himself long before established in 
the Jewish Church : that from observing 
the marked correspondence between the 
administration of the Law and that of the 
Gospel, the Christian might be freed from 
all uncertainty, on a matter of such essen- 
tial importance to his spiritual concerns. 

True it is, both the forms and mini&r* 
ters under the legal dispensation have 
been exchanged for forms and ministers 
suited to the more spiritual dispensation 
of the Gospel. Still the object in view, 
as it might be expected that the object of 
a Being, " the same yesterday, to-day, 
" and for ever,*' would be, was under 
both dispensations, essentially the same ; 
that of bringing fallen man back to his 
Maker, through the means, and by the 
instrumentality of persons, divinely ap- 
pointed for that purpose. For the priest- 
hood under the Law, and that under the 
Gospel, stand on the same ground ; be- 
ing both equally composed of an order 
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of men set apart from the people, and 
solemnly ordained to act for the people 
in things pertaining to God : the office 
of the Ministers under both Dispensa* 
tions being that of offering up, in the 
public services of religion, the devotions 
of the people to God ; and of deriving 
from God blessings upon the people: 
whilst, as God's ambassadors, or repre- 
sentatives, they receive into covenant 
with Gqd those, whose profession entitle 
them to be received into covenant with 
Him : thus becoming, as it were, a sort 
of center of communication between 
earth and heaven. 

Such appears to have been the de-^ 
sign of the Church with its Ministers, 
under every form, and in every stage 
of its existence in the world ; considere4 
as a divine mean intended to conduce 
to a certain spiritual end; the object 
of it being, in a word, that of pre- 
paring fallen man by successive com-* 
munications of grace from above, through 
the appointed channels here below, for 
a state of more perfect communion with 
God in a better world: the very pith 
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and marrow of the great scheme of Re- 
demption being the sanctification of 
man's fallen nature. 

From these premises, the conclusioD, 
it is presumed, must be, that the Church 
is not a voluntary society of man's forming; 
not, as the judicious Hooker* long since 
observed, an assembly qr fneeiing of Chris- 
tians; but a society, or number of men 
belonging unto some Christian fellowship 
of Christ's institution ; placed under Mi- 
nisters of his own appointment, for the 
purpose of securing to its members, what, 
it should seem, could not in any other 
way have been so well secured ; the 
benefits of that covenant into which 
God had condescended to enter. A 
covenant, in which fallen man appears 
not in the character of an original 
contractor, but in that only of a de«- 
pendant receiver. 

Of this society consequently, all per- 
sons to whom the Gospel has been 
preached, must become members, who 
would meet God, as receivers of free 
and undeserved grace ought to meet 

* Ectl. Pol Book 3d. 
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Him, in his own appointed way. For on 
the indisputable ground that the salva- 
tion of fallen man is an act of free 
grace on the part of God, it is but in 
reason to be expected that man should 
wait upon God for it. Since then the 
sacraments of God have been committed, 
and the promises of God made to his 
Church, it appears, at least so far as 
we can judge, to have been intended; 
that through the Church, as the divinely 
appointed channel of communication 
between God and man, that salvation 
should be conveyed. 

^ Admitting these premises, will it not 
follow from them, that not to be a 
member of this Church, is not to live 
in a state of covenanted security with 
respect to the most important of all 
human concerns? Whilst wilfully and 
unnecessarily to separate from it, and 
to set up teachers independent of its 
authority, and destructive of its unity, 
is what we understand by the word 
Schism ; the sin of which consists in its 
being, indirectltf at least, a rebellion 

against the diving ordinance ; it being 
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an opposition set up, on the ground of 
man's assumed independance, against 
the revealed, and only authorized me- 
thod of conducting the oeconomy of 
divine grace in the world. 

If I have been more particular on 
this head, than some of my readers 
may think necessary, my object has 
been to counteract, so far as may be, 
those vague and erroneous notions which 
have been long growing up among us; 
by bringing the important subject o£ 
Schism to that standard of divine Re« 
velation, by which alone it can properly 
be tried. Indeed, so great is the igno- 
rance of some who are called Christians, 
with respect to the relation , in which God 
and his fallen creature stand to each 
other, together with the consequences 
resulting from it, that their chief con- 
cern on the subject of religion, appears 
confined to the security of man's inde- 
,c pendance ; concluding, . that provided 

man is left to his own choice and 
direction in his spiritual affairs, he can- 
not but be in a safe condition. As if 
th^ freedom of the human will in these 
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respects, cotistituted the bisst security 
for human salvation. Whereas, in the 
condition in which man no^v is^ hid 
surest way to happiness and peace will 
he found to lie, if we may so say^ 
through the valley of wholesome re^ 
straint. 

This mistaken principle however of 
man's self-sufficiency in his religious 
confcerns, has by degrees introduced 
that sort of loose language into modern 
difinity^ if it can pretend to that title; 
(a language unknown in the better days 
of the Church ;) which has given the 
•world to understand, that every man 
has a right to worship God in his own 
way. As if God and man were two 
independant parties, meeting together oil 
tqual terms, and arranging respectively 
for themselves the covenanted conditions^ 
on which their future transactions with 
bach other should be conducted. Whereas 
the covenant under which the Christian 
maintains an interest in heavenly thiDgs, 
is a covenant of free and condescend- 
ing grace on the part of God ; which 
it is only left for man humbly and 
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gratefully to accept, on the conditions 
on which it is ofTered to him by that 
^ivine Being, who alone can carry the 
fidvantages contained under it into effect. 
And this God has pledged himself to do, 
so far as it shall be consistent with the 
gracious object He had in view in 
entering into covenant ; that of bring- 
ing his fallen creature into a fit condi*- 
tion to be received by Him. 

But who, it may be asked, can bind 
God, but God himself? It follows then 
that the Sacraments, the appointed seals 
of the Evangelical Covenant, by which 
God condescends to be bound, to be 
effectually administered, must be admi- 
nistered by persons having authority to 
act in God's name, and by his ap- 
pointment. These sacraments therefore 
having been delivered to the keeping 
of God's Church ; and the Ministers 
of that Church having been designated 
in sacred writ by the title of stewards 
of the mysteries contained in them; 
and ambassadors for Christ, to carry 
on in his name the work of reconciliation 
between God and man; it follows that 
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ail who would partake in the benefits 
attached to these sacraments, must come 
to the Church for them. Hence, in an 
ecclesiastical point of viewj the neces%i^y of 
communion with the Church, and the 
sin and danger of separation from it. 

This statement^ Jiowever Unwelcome 
tOj or however conternptuously it may 
be treated by those Christians, against 
whom it bears ; those who are absurd 
enough to imagine that they can make 
their own Church and their own Reli- 
gion ; either is^ or is not to be sub- 
stantiated by the tenor of divine Re- 
velation* For in fornjing our judgment 
on religious institutions we are to con- 
sider, not what the world may think 
or practise^ but what God has taught* 
The only question then in this case is^ 
or at least ought to bcj how far diving 
Revelation supports the statement here 
made. And to that standard we now 
confidently, appeah 

The chief object of th0 present chaptet 
being to ascertain from Scripture the 
nature of th« ^in of Schism; that it 
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consists in an unnecessary separation of 
Christians from the communion of a 
duly constituted Church ; the positions * 
proposed to be established, are there- 
fore these ; First, That the Church is not a 

voluntary society of mans forming, but 
a society of divine institution ; assem- 
bled under ecclesiastical government, 
and holding communion in Christian 
fellowship, and in the public services 
of religion, after th* Apostolic pattern. 
2dly, That of this society, graciously 
instituted for the purpose of conveying 
spiritual benefits to fallen man, all who 
would partake of those benefits in 
God's appointed way, must become 
members. And lastly; that all wilful 
unnecessary separation from this divinely 
instituted society, renders the separating 
parlies chargeable with the carnal sin 
of Schism. 

The Apostle, writing to the Christians 
at Corinth, plainly tells them that ^^ there 
^^ should be no Schism^ in the body, but 
^* the members should have the same care 
" one for another*/' These being con- 

• 1 Cor. L 25. 
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' fessedly the words of an inspired Apostle, 
there can be no doubt with respect to the 
truth of them. It remains only to be 
considered in what sense they were meant 
to be understood. Whilst there cannot, it 
is presumed, be a surer way of arriving at 
the true meaning of the Apostle, than by 
letting the Apostle explain it for himself. 

On turning then to the first Chapter of 
St. Paul's Epistle to the Ephesians we find 
him, after speaking of what God had done 
for Christ after his resurrection, '^ in set* 
^^ ting him at his own right hand in hea- 
^^ venly places, far above all principalities 
" and powers ;'* thus concluding with re- 
spect to what God thought proper to do 
for the honor of Christ upon earth. " And 
" hath,'' continues the Apostle, '* put all 
" things under his feet, and given to Him 
*' to be Head over all things to the Church 
" which is his Body ; the fulness of Him 
'' that fiUeth all in all/' On the authority 
of St. Paul then, the Church is the Body, 
of which Christ is the Head ; and of which 

s 

all Christians, who have been admitted 
into the Church, are the Hei^bers. 
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Under this plain arid intelligible com^ 
parison of the Church, (that body of which 
Christ is the head) with the natural body 
of man, St. Paul thus strongly argues with 
his Corinthian disciples, '^ By one Spirit 
^* are we all baptized into one body ; for 
^* the body is not one member but many. 
*^ For as the body (of man) is one, and 
" hath many members, and all the mem* 
** bers of that one body, being many, are 
^* one body ; so also is Christ * ;'' (or the 
body of Christ, which is his Church.) And 
" God hath set the members every one of 
^* them in the body as it hath pleased 
^' him -f;'* with the iptent that they should 
continue united, and act togethei* for the 
comfort, support, and strength of the body 
to which they belong, In like manner he 
has appointed to different menabers of his 
Church their respective ofi&Ces, which are 
to be filled for the general advantage of 
the body, or Church ; of which each mem-r 
her of the Church forms a part. Hence 
the Apostle proceeds to observe, in allu-s* 
sipn to the natural bodys that if *^ one 

* 1 Cor. xii. 12, I3. + Ibii xH. 18. 
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" member suffers, all the members sufier' 
" with it*,'' &c. Should, for instance, 
anjr one member, or part of the body 
suffer through disease or accident, the 
whole body must partake in the inconve- 
nience ; the body being thereby rendered 
unable to perform those necessary offices, 
for which it was originally put together^ 
And, that there might be no doubt with 
respect to the Apostle's meaning on this 
occasion, as referring to the Church, the 
Body of Chmtj the Apostle thus directly 
applies it — " Now then,'' says the Apostle, 
" ye (my disciples at Corinth) are the body 
" of Christ, and members in particular •f-.''' 
Whilst it is on the ground of this figura- 
tive resembl^ance between the spiritual 
body, or Church, of which Christ 18 the 
head, and the natural body of man, that 
the Apostle builds the following unequi* 
vocal declaration : that " there should be 
^^ no schism, in the body;" or no division 
among the members of Christ's Church; 
but "that the members" of Christ's body, 
(the Church) should have the same care 
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one for another. In other words, should 
be so joined together by the bonds of 
Christian Ipve and fellowship, that one 
^reat qnd for which the Church was esta- 
blished in the world ; namely, the advance*- 
ment of God's glory, together with the 
peace and welfare of mankind, might be 
piost efFectpally promoted. 

The preceding passages from the writ^ 
ings of St. Paul, duly considered, there 
cannot, \t is presumed, remain the l6ast 
doubt in rny reader's mind, with respect 
to what was the. Apostle's meaning in the 
chapters from which they have been 
t^ken ; namely, the first and twelfth of 
ihe first Epistle to the Corinthians ; taken 
ia connection with the first and fourth 
chapters of his Epistle to the Ephesians i 
in all which the* Apostle speaks of the 
Church, as the body of which Christ is 
the head : and all baptized into Christ, as 
the members of that body; and thence 
gives Christians to understand, that as 
,the several members of the natural body 
are joined together in one, for the pur- 
pose of their jointly contributing to the 
patural strength ^nd benefit of the whole 
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body; so in like manner ought the mem'* 
bers of the Church to be joined together, 
for the support and advantage of Christ^s 
spiritual body i that the end for which the 
several members have in God's wisdom 
heen brought together in the Church may 
be most effectually answered. In the words 
of the Apostle on this important subject, 
^* that speaking the truth in love, mem^. 
^^ bers of the Church might grow up into 
** Him in all things which is the head, 
-" even Christ.- ' *^ From whom the whole 
^* body (of the Church) fitly joined toge^ 
ther and compacted by that which every 
joint supplieth, according to the effec-^ 
^* tual working in the measure of every part 
^* maketh increase of the body unto theedi^ 
^^ fying of itself in love */' Lict the reader 
now take his Bible into his hands ; and 
from the chapters above pointed out to his 
attention, judge fqr hiniself whether any 
.meaning, different from that which has 
been put upon the Apostle's words, can 
fairly be put upon them. 
Taking it for granted, then, that whea 

♦ Eph. IT. 13. 
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thte Apostle spake of the body of Christ and 
its members^ he meant to he understood 
as speaking of the Church and its members^ 
there can remain* no doubt with respect to 
his meaning, when he plainly declared, 'that 
** there should be no schism in the body/' 
The word Schism^ although the sin to 
which it applies, is now become so general, 
that the knowledge of it, among Christians 
of the present day, is almost lost, still has 
its appropriate meaning; and to Christians 
a most important one; with which every 
member of the Church in particular ought 
to be acquainted ; with a view to his 
avoiding the sin which it is intended to 
describe. This word is derived, as the 
learned know, from a Greek word ; which 
signifies to cut asunder, to divide, or sepa- 
rate; it consequently must mean that act 
of separation or division, by which parts 
before joined together, become divided or 
separated from each other. When the 
Apostle then tells his Christian disciples, 
that there should be no Schism in the body, 
(seeing that by the body the Apostle 
means, as it has been already proved, the 
Church of Christ,) be in fact Sfiys, that 
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there should be no divisions among Chrid- 
tians in the Church ; but, from the consi- 
deration of there being but " one Lord, 
** one faith, one baptism,'' that Christians 
should endeavour to keep the unity of the 
spirit in the bond of peace ; according to 
the prayer which this same Apostle so ear- 
nestly addressed to his Christian disciples 
at Corinth, to be found in the first chapter 
of his first Epistle to the Corinthians, in the 
following very strong and impressive lan- 
guage. *^ I beseech you, brethren, in the 
^* name of our Lord Jesus Christ, that ye 
^* all speak the same thing, and that there 
^' be no divisions among you ; but that ye 
^* be perfectly joined together in the same 
^* mind and in the same judgment/' 

With this impressive prayer of the Apos^ 
tie before him, it cannot but be a matter of 
concern to every serious and well-informed 
person, on looking abroad into the world 
to see Christians, instead of being " per- 
^* fectly joined together in the sanje mind 
" and in the same judgment,'' unhappily 
divided from each other into'different sects 
and p^^rties ; assembled for the purposes of 
religion, at different places, in separation 
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from the Church, with which they ought 
to be in communion. Whilst on the ground 
that there may be, as doubtless there are, 
many well- meaning and pious persons to 
be found in each of these different places 
of worship ; some professed members of the 
Church, (for to them I more immediately 
address myself;) are apt to persuade them- 
selves, that there can be no harm in fre- 
quenting any place of worship, which at 
any time they may happen to fancy; 
hastily concluding, that the example of the 
many gives a sanction to their practice. 

But on this principle what in itself m 5m, 
is rendered 710 sin, by a multitude commit- 
ting it. And does not sound reason revolt 
against such a fallacious position ? We 
read in Scripture, **ThoushaIt not follow 
•^ a multitude to do evil.'* Evil therefore 
does not cease to be such, because a mul- 
titude commit it On the contrary, sin, of 
whatever kind, there is reason to think, is 
more provoking in the eyes of God, in 
proportion as it becomes more general. In 
proof of this position, the Scripture fur- 
nishes some very notorious cases. And the 
Scripture, it must be well observed, forma 
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the only sure standard of judgment for the 
Christian in religious matters. Unhappy 
the man who substitutes in its place that 
most uncertain one of popular opinion. "The 
" word that I have spoken, said Christ, 
" the same shall judge him in the last 
« day." 

Should then the Scripture represent 
Schism or division among Christians to be 
sinful, so must it continue to be, should 
every individual in this nation unhappily 
become guilty of it. For let error become 
ever so popular, and truth sink as low in 
estimation as a mistaken and wicked 
world can sink it, the difference between 
them must ever be the same ; and truth 
will at last be found stationary, in the 
place where folly left it. Such will be the 
case with the Church : such being the na- 
ture of the doctrines upon which it is 
built; corresponding with the character of 
its divine Founder. 

You have now heard, in part at least, 
what the Scripture says on the important 
subject of Schism. You have heard St. 
Paul, an inspired Apostle, declaring 
plainly, that there should be Schism or di- 
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vision in the body of Christ, which is his 
Church. You have heard him charging 
the Christians at Rome, to " mark those 
^< who cause divisions among them, and to 
" avoid them, for they serve not the Lord 
** Jesus */' 

Let then a few plain questions be here 
asked ; and let plain sense answer them. 
Is it in reason to be supposed, that all the 
passages to be met with in the sacred wri- 
tings, on the subject of unity and Christian 
fellowship, can have no determinate mean- 
ing? Or are the strong expressions and 
repeated injunctions, which immediately 
relate to this subject, to be reconciled 
with the numberless divisions now subsist- 
ing among Christian professors ? Is the 
unity of the faith in the bond of peace to 
be preserved, among persons infinitely di- 
vided, as Christians now are, in their reli- 
gious sentiments and concerns ? Or can 
those Christians, according to the earnest 
prayer of St. Paul, be ** perfectly joined 
together in the same mind and in the same 
judgment,*' who in fact are not joined toge- 
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ther at all; but live in separation from the 
appointed Ministers of the Church; and 
join themselves to Ministers teaching dif- 
ferent, and in some cases, quite opposite 
Doctrines ? 

Surely, this inspired Apostle must either 
himself have been much mistaken on a 
subject virhich he represented to be of es- 
sential importance ; or numberless well- 
meaning, pious, though alas ! uninformed 
Christians, must be now living in la- 
mentable error concerning it. In plain 
words; if St. Paul was right in his judg- 
ment concerning division among Chris- 
tians, all dividing Christians must be wrong 
in their practice in this respect. But 
should St. Paul's judgment be deemed 
incorrect on this point, what then becomes 
of his inspiration ? 

From St. Paul the reader's attention is 
now directed to the s,till higher authority 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. On turning to 
the 17th Chapter of St. John's Gospel, he 
will find Qur Blessed Saviour, just before 
lijs departure from the world, praying for 
his Apostles and their disciples; that is, 
those who should become members of the 






Church under their ministry, in the'fol-' 
lowing striking words : " As Thou (Holy 
" Father) hast sent me into the worlds 
** even so have I sent them into the world. 
" And for their sakes I sanctify myself, that 
•' they also might be sanctified through 
" the truth. Neither pray I for these (my 
^* Apostles) alone, but for them which 
" shall believe on me through their word/* 
And let the reader mark the particular 
subject of our Saviour's Prayer on this 
memorable occasion ; " That they all may 
" be one, as Thou Father art in me, and 
I in Thee; that they also may be one 
in us. That they (my disciples,) may be 
" made perfect in one^ that the world may 
^* know that Thou hast sent me, and hast 
•* loved them as Thou hast loved me." 
How divisions among Christians are to be 
reconciled with this prayer of a dying Sa- 
viour for unity among his followers, the 
parties concerned in them are left to 
consider. 

To this sacred authority however the 
reader may still add, by way of conclusion 
to this part of our- subject, his own con- 
fession. As a member of the Church of 






£pg1and> he cannot, it is presumed, be a 
stranger to the prayers of that Church. In 
the Morning Service then he meets with 
the following petition; in which all the 
congregation assembled are supposed to 
join. " From all false Doctrine, Heresy 
** and Sehism, Good Lord, deliver us." 
'By Heresy f we understand a corruption of 
the Doctrine ; by Schism^ a departure from 
the Communion of the Church. By pray- 
ing against Schism then, a Member of the 
Church acknowledges Schism to be a sin, 
otherwise he would not pray against it. 
But by wilfully committing the sin against 
which he formally prays, does not his 
prayer become a mockery of that divine 
Being to whom it is addressed? In a 
word, if division among Christians be a 
matter of indifference. Schism can be no 
sin. Why then does the Member of the 
Church pray against it ? whilst by praying 
against it, he indirectly confesses it to be a 
sin. Why then does he venture to commit 
it? I 

The reader will not I trust, think, when 
he considers the present state of things in 
the Christian world, that I speak too 

a 
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I purposely refrain from detailing; my 
present design being not to make a parade 
of extensive reading, byt to bring my proof 
within the reach of the plainest Christian; 
by directing his attention only to the lettet 
of the Bible, which he has before him* 
At the same time he should be informed, 
that on no one subject did the early Fathers 
of the Church express themselves with 
more decision of judgment, and with 
greater strength of expression, than oa 
that which has been handled in the pre- 
sent Chapter ; whilst they placed the Apos- 
tolic writings which bear on the point at 
issue, precisely in the same light, in which 
they have been placed in the Chapter now 
before him. And if those who lived with 
the Apostles, and those who immediately 
succeeded to their distinguished station, 
and who partook, in a degree at least, of 
the same spirit, by which the Apostles 
themselves were directed, did not rightly 
understand the meaning of those writings, 
which they professed to make the ground- 
work of their own, all authority on religi- 
"^ns subjects must certainly be at aii end. 

Q 2 
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But decisive as such authority really is, 
. it may be presumed, with every unpreju- 
diced mind, my chief reason for not bring- 
ing it forward, has been that of avpiding 
the appearance of pronouncing severe 
condemnation on those numberless Chris- 
tians, and some the most respectable, who 
are now, unhappily, in a state of separation 
from our excellent Church ; my principal 
object on the present occasion being sim- 
ply, that of confirming every declared 
member of that Church in the consistency 
of his professional conduct; by pointing 
out to his serious notice the unequivocal 
censures of the Apostles on divisions in the 
Church ; and by placing the discipline of 
it on the high and firm ground of Apostoli- 
cal institution. In this view I have only to 
say briefly with respect to the manner in 
which my subject has been handled ; that, 
should the foundation on which I hiave 
placed it be an wnsoiiwd one, no superstruc- 
ture of human authority can supply this 
original defect. But should it stand ; as 
to me it unquestionably appears to do, on 
the Apostles and Prophets, Jesus Christ 
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himself being the head corner stone ; the 
most laboured superstructure could have 
added nothing to its strength. 

Before however I close the present 
Chapter, it may be expedient that I make 
a few short remarks on two prevailing 
fallacies, by which numberless Christians 
impose oa themselves, or suffer themselves 
to be imposed upon by others in their reli- 
gious concerns. 

Nothing is nvore commonly said, and 
indeed nothing, when properly understood, 
is more generally true, than that we live in 
a land of liberty, where all religious per- 
suasions are equally tolerated. Hence 
some well meaning Christians have been 
led to conclude, that they are left to 
choose that form of religion, which best 
accords with their own fancy or private 
opinion ; and that they are consequently 
under no obligation to submit themselves 
to those divine ordinances, which have 
been appointed for them. And such in- 
deed is the present case, so far as human 
government concerns itself in this matter. 
But human government, in this country 
at least, does not interfere with religion, 
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but so far only as human government may 
jje affected by it* Let a man therefore be 
a peaceable and orderly member of the 
community, and in this counlry he is left 
at liberty to profess what religion he 
pleases. And it is on this general tolera* 
tion of all religious persuasions in this free 
country, that the deception, by which so 
many well-meaning pious persons are im-» 
posed upon, has unhappily been built. 

Whereas, although the gQvernnjent to- 
lerates indiscriminately religicjiis profes* 
sions of every description^ still it cannot 
make any one of those professions either 
true or false. This is a matter, which, so 
fiar as human government is concerned in 
it, may be said to be coram nonjudice. For 
religion, it should be well observed, is not 
9 concern between man arid man, but be- 
tween God and map. To God therefore 
must man be ultimately accountable for 
his conduct in it. 

A proper distinction of terms is essential 
to the formation of correct id^as; whilst 
rightly to distinguish, is to separate be- 
tween things differing in themselves, and 
to mark with precision therein their differ-^ 
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ence consists. It is for want of sufficierU 
attention having been paid to this neces- 
sary prelude to all sound conclusion, that 
so much mistake has by degrees crept into 
the present subject. iBy toleration then in 
religion is to be understood permimon, 
granted by a government possessing the 
right of controul. Whilst by establish^ 
ment we understand, not merely the per- 
mission ; but moreover, thcsanction and en- 
couragement of that particular form of reli- 
gion, which government, for reasons known 
to itself, thinks proper to approve. The 
Apostolical Church of Christ, is the only 
form of religion which government esta^ 
blishes in this country. At the same time 
it tolerates, that is, it permits and protects 
the exercise of all other religious persua- 
sions whatever ; so long as that exercise 
shall be made consistent with the order 
and peace of society. But neither in the 
case of Toleration or Establishment does the 
government pretend to decide on the 
truth of the religious profession in ques- 
tion. This remains to be determined by 
that only competent authority, to which 
government itself, if it professes Chris- 
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tianity, must bow down ; the authority of 
the divine wotd. 

Should Schism then, or division among 
Christians, by a separation from the est a-, 
blished order of the Church, as a society 
of divine institution, be sinful in the eyes 
of God ; as from the general tenor . of 
Scripture it unquestionably appears to be ; 
no toleration of it by human government 
can possibly make it otherwise. What^ 
ever licence therefore in religious matters 
men may assume, in consequence of their 
being left at liberty in this respect by the 
government under which they live, is a 
circumstance which relates wholly to this 
present world ; and belongs to them only 
as members of the state. Whilst the great 
and most serious consideration with Chris- 
tians is, or at least ought to be, that when 
they shall stand before the tribunal of 
Christ, they will, as Christians^ be judged ; 
not by the laws of fallible man, but by the 
infallible standard of God's revealed word. 

The second fallacy proposed to be 
pointed out to ni^ce on this occasion, is 
that, by which those pious persons are * 
imposed upon, who. make themselves in-» 
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different with respect to their conformity 
with the appointed ordinances of the 
Church, in the presumptuous persuasion of 
their being members of the invisible Church 
of Christ. Such persuasion, the child of 
enthusiasm, substitutes a revelation of its 
own, for that which has been communicated 
in the divine word ; in which private self- 
inspired revelation, those who are unhap« 
pily led by it, are sure to find every thing 
favorable to their own particular circum- 
stances and condition. And on the sup*- 
position that they are those chosen of the 
Lord, in whose exclusive favor, by an act 
of sovereign will, an irreversible decree of 
salvation, independant of conditions, has 
been actually made ; by them indeed, in 
such case, all ordinances of the Church 
may be regarded as works of supereroga- 
tion; for when the end has been definitively 
and efiectually secured, as in this case, 
admitting the Calvinistic theory to be truly 
scriptural, it necessarily must be; the 
means which, in conformity with the re- 
vealed plan of divine wisdom, were in- 
tended to conduce to that end^ become 
virtually superseded. 
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But when the imagiDation takes full 
possession of the human mind, there are 
no extravagancies, delusions, or excesses, 
to which it is not capable of leading the 
persons, who unhappily suffer themselves 
to be led by it. In religion therefore, the 
most important of lill human concerns, it 
is consequently the inost unsafe conductor. 
Since the imagination forms that loose, un« 
sound, and shifting ground, upon which all 
the heresies in the world, with their fatal 
attendants of Schism, cruelty,ami disorder, 
have been ever built ; of which the history 
i6f the Church at different periods has fur- 
nished the most lamentable proofs. The 
Doctrine of an umdble Church on earth, 
though an incorrect Doctrine, as it has 
been frequently understood, may yet be a 
harmless one. Our objection is to the 
principles, by which it has been at times 
accompanied, more than to the Doctrine 
itself. For we do not object to visionary 
persons amusing themselves with the con- 
fusion of their own ideas, provided such 
amusement be not made ministerial to con- 
fusion of a different kind ; for which no 
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lover of peace and order can entertain anj 

relish. 

But it should ever be remembered that 
this Doctrine of an invisible Church, was 
the favorite child of Pueitanism; th« 
Poctrine of th,i9 Saints of the l6th and 
17th centuries ; which, when grown to its 
full strength, overturned th^^ Establishfnent 
of thi^ country. It is but natural therefore, 
that wp should have some suspicions about 
\\^^ when w^ h^ar that Poctrine sounding 
IP our e^rs^ which heretofore covered » 
meaning, agftini^t which every sound Qiemi- 
.ber pf the Church ought to be on ki* 
guard* The judicious Hooker, ^vho s^w 
the storni approaching, and used his ear- 
nest end^avour^ to disperse the clouds bo- 
^0re they burst upon and deluged this 
unhappy country, tool;; ^om^ pains, by 
clear discrimination, to place this subject, 
which in his day Ma* industriously con- 
founded, in a clear lights To what is to 
be found in the 3d Boo^pfbis IJcclesiasti- 
cal Polity upon this subject nothing need 
be added. It is only to be laniented, that 
what this wise man so ably wrote upon it, 
should ever become necessary to be 
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repeated. That there is a society, or ra- 
tlier an assemblage of persons distinguish- 
ed by the title of the ijivisib/e Church, it is 
well known; but by this expression we un- 
derstand, that collection of truly spiritual 
Christians, who are, and ever may be in a 
condition to join "the general assembly 
** and Church of the first-born, which are 
" written in Heaven, when they shall come 
" unto Mount Sion, and to the city of the 
" livingGod*." But of this chosen society 
we know nothing in this world ; nor was it 
intended that we should know any thing 
of it, before that time arrives, when the in- 
visible Church shall be made manifest. 

It is by no means an uncommon thing 
for persons of an enthusiastic turn of mind 
to say, that they see a wide difference be^ 
tween the Church of Christ and the Church 
of England ; thereby confounding the re- 
lative holiness of the Church, as a divine 
institution, with the personal holiness of its 
members. Hence such persons have not 
unfrequently been led to undervalue the 
Church, as a divine institution, because 

* Heb. xiL£3. 
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those for whom that institution has been 
graciously set on foot in the world, are not 
altogether the spiritual persons they ought 
to be. But what does this prove ? but that 
the Church of England is in the same, 
condition, in which the visible Church of 
Christ ever was, and ever will be to the 
end of its earthly progress : answering to 
our Saviour's description of it, under the 
appropriate emblem of a net cast into the 
sea ; gathering of every kind, both bad and 
good ; which remain to be distinguished 
from each other, when the net being drawn 
to shore at the end of time, a final separa« 
tion shall be made between them ; when 
the members of the invisible Churob. 
namely, those who have been sanctified 
upon earth, shall enter into the joy of their 
Lord ; whilst those who are unqualified 
for such a distinction, shall be cast away» 
It is however with the visible Church only 
that we are conversant in this world. And 
as the object of the divine institution of 
this Church was to prepare and qualify 
for admission into the invisible Church in 
Heaven ; such being the way which God 
has appointed to make fallen man holy. 



and to conduct htm in safety through a 
wicked world to his kingdom in glory; it 
follows that whoever, led by the error of 
an enthusiastic mind, persuades himself 
that he may in this case attain the end, 
whilst he neglects the use of the prepara- 
tory and appointed means, does thereby 
invert the established brdej of divine Wis* 
dom; and rashly ventures, in the conduct 
of his salvation, to make himself, indirectly 
at least, wiser than that merciful Projector 
of it, who does nothing itt vain. 

Such then being, it is presumed, the ikti- 
portant object of the Church in this world, 
it must of necessity be a visible society ; a 
society possessing those external marks of 
distinction, under the fbrm of its constitu* 
tion-,and theorders of its ministry, by which 
the Christian professor may certainly 
know what it is, and where it is to be found. 
Consequently, there is no such expression 
as that of the invisible Church to be met 
with, through the whole courise of the 
sacred writings. 

In A word then, and to discriminate 
with Hooker; when we speak of the ever- 
lasting promises rfiade by God to his 
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Cliurch, to be realized to all the spiritual 
members of it ; we are then speaking of 
Christ's mystical or invisible Church : but 
when we speak of duties which members 
of the Church are bound to perform, we 
are then speaking of that visible Church, 
originally instituted by Christ on earth ; 
the unity of which visible body or society 
consists, in that uniformity preserved 
among its members ; " by reason of that 
one Lordf whose servants they all pro- 
fess to be ; that onefaithj which they all 
acknowledge ; that one baptism^ where- 
with they are all initiated/' To call upon 
Christians therefore to become members of 
an invisible Church; to continue stedfast in 
communion with an invisible Church; and 
to obey invisible rulers; for such the rulers 
in the Church necessarily must be, if the 
Church itself be an invisible society ; is cer- 
tainly, so far from being the language of 
inspiration, that it cannot be admitted to 
be the language of common sense* 
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CHAPTER III. 

The Principle, on which the Church of England brings 
the charge of Schism, against Separatists from her 
Communion: with the advantages derivable from 
Communion with the Church of England, briefttf con- 
trasted with the disadvantages attendant on separation 
from it. 

The object of the preceding Chapter 
was to ascertain the nature of the sin of 
ScHisiii ; and, to place the proof of that 
sin, in its relation to the Church of Christ, 
on the strong ground of Scripture ; for the 
purpose of confining the reader's attention, 
as far as might be, to the plain letter of the 
Bible, which he has before him: in the 
charitable hope, that were members of the 
Church as well acquainted with the nature 
of this sin, as they ought to be, those at 
least among them who possess serious 
thoughts of religion, would not, it is pre- 
sumed, for the sake of gratifying an idle 
and dangerous curiosity, wilfully subject 
themselves to the charge of it. The prin- 
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ciple on whith I have proceeded, in bring- 
ing the particular parts of the sacred wrn 
tings which refer immediately to the sin in 
question before the reader, is what I con- 
ceive will be universally admitted; namely^ 
that the Bible, as containing the word of 
God, constitutes the only sure standard of 
judgment for Christians in their religious 
concerns. Should then Schism, or divisiaja 
among Christians really be, what from the 
general tenor of Scripture it appears, sinful 
in the eyes of God ; so it must continue^ 
should every individual Christian in this 
nation unhappily become guilty of it. 

On the ground of the aiame acknow^ 
ledged principle, it was observed in the 
is^econd place ; that the toleration of all re- 
ligious persuasions in this country does not 
make the least alteration in the subject 
under immediate consideration. For the 
circumstance of civil government tolerating 
any religious profession or practice, proves 
nothing with respect to the truth or cor- 
rectness of the profession or practice in 
question. And Religion being a concern 
solely between God and man, to God must 
man be ultimately accountable for his con^- 



duct in it. What the Bible therefore says 
on this subject, is the only thing worth the 
consideration of the Christian. Whatever 
licence then in religious matters, (an ob- 
servation which, on account of the pre- 
vailing deception on this head, it has been 
judged necessary to repeat) j men may as- 
sume; in consequence of their being left 
at liberty in this respect, by the govern- 
ment under which they live; is a circum- 
stance which relates wholly to the present 
world. Whilst the great and most serious 
consideration with Christians is, or at least 
ought to be, that when standing before the 
tribunal of Christ, they will as Christians^ 
be judged not by the laws of fallible man, 
but by the infallible standard of God's re- 
vealed word. Having brought our subject 
to this stage of its progress, by proving, as 
it is presumed has been done, from the ge- 
neral tenor of Scripture, that there is such 
a sin as the sin of Schism, and that it cou- 
sists in a wiliiil and unnecessary departure 
from the divinely appointed ordinances of 
Christ's Church ; it remains to be deter- 
mined, with tlie view of bringing the pre- 
sent subject home to immediate applica- 

u 9 



which Christians of the pre- 
consequence of the different 
imunities into' which they are 
ivided, appear to be less 
eed, on comparing the lan- 
ptnre with the opinions and 
odern Christians on this par- 
:t, it should seem, that whilst 
ly is such a sin as that of 

e Christian world, still there 
Christians of the present day, 
)ns as acknowledged schisma- 
liilst all Separatists from the 
itever divisions amonoj them 
, revolt against the charge of 
I brought against them indivi^ 
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dually; still professing Christians of every 
description feel no reluctance in commit- 
tino: the sin. There must therefore be 
some great deception, by which number- 
less pious and well-meaning persons are 
imposed upon in this case; and which, on 
that account, it is of essential importance 
to make clearly apparent. For whatever 
may be the imaginations of men on religi- 
ous matters, the word of God still standeth 
sure; and by that word alone must the 

• 

right and the wrong in this, as in all other 
subjects to which it applies, be definitively 
determined. 

The description given by the Apostle of 
the early Christians '* continuing stedfastly 
** in the Apostle's doctrine and fellowship, 
" and in breaking of bread and in 
•* prayers,'' represents the state of the 
primitive Church, at the time when the 
members of it continued stedfast in doc- 
trine and communion with the Apostles. 
Now though Heresy, by which we under- 
stand a corruption of the Apostle's doctrine 
in some way or another, might be either 
the predisposing cause or the eventual con- 
sequence of separation from the Apostolic 
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Commanion, still Schism among Chris<^ 
tians consists in the actual separation 
itself; it consists in Christian professors 
forming to themselves religious societies 
independant of that government, under 
which the Church of Christ was origi- 
nallj^ established ; thereby defeating the 
great object of that Establishment ; that of 
preserving among Christians " the unity 
** of the spirit in the bond of peace/' 

When the Apostles brought the charge 
of Schism against any Christian professors 
in their day, they must have brought it on 
the ground of that commission, which ihey 
themselves had received from the divine 
Head of the Church ; by virtue of which 
commission, Christians are called upon by 
the Apostles to " obey them that have the 
*^ rule over them, and submit themselves ; 
for they watch for souls, as they that 
must give an account*/' Had God, as 
it has been already observed, been pleased 
to leave the spiritual concerns of his fallen 
creature to his own management; men 
might have made Churches, and appointed 

* Heb. xiii. 17. 
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Ministers of religion for tfaethselves ; or 
might have lived in the world without ei- 
ther ; had they judged it to be most con- 
ducive to the advancement of their spiritual 
concerns so to do ; and under such circum- 
stances they might, as reasonable beings, 
have expected that God should have been 
pleased with that religious service, which, 
according to the best use of their reason, 
they might in sincerity have offered up. In 
such case there could have been no such 
sin as that of Schism in the world ; because 
all men being left by God at full liberty to 

judge and act for themselves in religion, 
all religious societies must have stood on 
the same footing ; being all, in such case, 
of equal authority, and equally independ- 
ant of each other. The sin of Schism then 
does not, properly speaking, consist in 
those divisions which take place among 
Christians of different persuasions ; for this 
would be no more than might be expected 
among men of different minds ; and this 
circumstance could not, it is presumed, 
hav^. been sinful in the eyes of God, had 
He thought proper to leave men unpro-; 
vided with any direction on this head. 



But the essence of the sin of Schism, con- 
sists in its being a breach of that union, 
which Christ has enjoined ; and an opposi- 
tion to that method of promoting rehgious 
knowledge prescribed in the Gospel; it is 
therefore at least indirectly, a rebellion 
against that authority, which Christ ex- 
pressly appointed for the government of 
his Church upon earth ; a sin consequently 
with which all Separatists fropa that 
Church, wherever that Church is to be 
found, stand equally chargeable: and it is 
in fact, so far as it goes, the opposition of 
the will of man to the will of God. 

The sin of Korah, of whose exemplary 
punishment we read an account in the l^th 
Chapter of the Book of Nuipbers, con- 
sisted in his rebellion against the divinely 
cons^tituted authority in the Jewish Church, 
by his presumptuous invasion of the priest- 
hood ; to which office he was not called, 
nor appointed by God as was Aaron. 
When the Apostle then speaks of Chris- 
tians " who perished in the gainsaying of 
** Core*/*, he gives us to understand that 

i* Judc f i. 
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a sin in his time existed among Christians, 
similar to that of which Korah and his 
company stand convicted under the Jewish 
Dispensation ; namely, the sin of rebellion 
ag9inst the divinely constituted authority 
of the Christian Church- If the Apostle 
did not mean this, his language was calcu- 
lated to lead Christians into error ; a sup- 
position not to be admitted, consistently 
with his inspired character. 

Now of the divinely constituted autho- ' 
rity in the Christian Church, it is presumed, 
there can be no question; because it is 
founded on the commission expressly deli- 
vered by our Saviour himself to his Apos- 
tles; a fact which stands thus recorded in 
sacred writ. Our blessed Saviour after his 
resurrection, on his formal institution of the 
Christian Church, which was to supersede 
the Jewish Establishment; God, as St. 
Paul states this matter, having " put all 
" things under his feet, and given Him to 
*5 be Head over all things to the Church V' 
thus addressed himself to the discr*^ 
pies whom he had chosen. — " Peace be ^ 

* Epfaesians i. 22. 
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** unto 3^ou, as my Father bath sent me^ 
" even so send I you */' Which was in other 
words to say; that divine authority by 
which I administer the affairs of the 
Church, is by me committed to you, for the 
same important purpose. Which sacred 
commission our Saviour thus further con- 
firmed to the Apostles, when he met them 
by express appointment on the mountain 
in Galilee. *' All power," said Christ on 
this memorable occasion, " is given unto 
" me in Heaven and in earth. Go ye 
^^ therefore, and teach all nations, bapti- 
zing them in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 
^^ Teaching them to observe all things 
** whatsoever I have commanded you-f-." 
On the ground of this commission deli- 
vered to the Apostles by Christ the Head 
of the Church, they were authorized to 
bring the charge of Schism against all 
Christians, who separated themselves from 
their communion; because in them, as 

• 

Christ's representatives^ the standard pf 
Church discipline and authority had by 

* John XX. 21. t Matt, xxviii. 19^ W. 
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the divine Head of the Church been for- 
mally set up. 

For, it is to be well observed, when our 
Saviour delivei^ed his commission to bap- 
tize and to preach the Gospel, he did not 
deliver it to his disciples at large; at the 
time when, as St. Paul informs us, he was 
seen after his resurrection " of above five 
" hundred at once;" but He delivered the 
commission to the eleven Apostles ewclu- 
shely and separately; whom he had ap- 
pointed to meet him in a particular place, 
and as it should seem^ for that express pur« 
pose ; thereby giving his disciples at large 
to understand, that none were authorized 
to execute the evangelical commission, but 
the Apostles to whom He had delivered it; 
and those of course whom the Apostles 
should regularly appoint to assist and to 
succeed them in the discharge of it. Hence 
we find St. Paul in his Epistle to Timothy, 
whom he had appointed Bishop of Ephe- 
sus, among his directions to him for the 
discharge of his episcopal office, charging 
him to " lay hands suddenly on no man;'' 
in other words, to appoint no man to an 
office in the Church, with whose character 
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and qualifications he was not fully ac-* 
quaintcd. 

But our Blessed Saviour did not only 
formally deliver a comniission to his Apos- 
tles for the institution and management of 
his Church upon earth; He did also pro- 
mise to be ever with his Apostles in the 
faithful discharge of their high commis- 
sion. " Lo!" said He, " I am with you 
** alvvay, even unto the end of the world*/' 
It follows then that there must be a Church 
of Christ subsisting in the world to the 
end of time ; under the government of 
those who have succeeded to the Apostles 
in the discharge of that evangelical com* 
mission, with which they had been origi- 
nally invested by Christ in person; in con- 
sequence of the power received by Him 
from the Father : for in this sense only, it 
is presumed, could it be said with pro- 
priety, that Jesus Christ would be with his 
Apostles always^to the end of the world. 
It was in conformity therefore with the de- 
livery of his commission unto the Apostles 
** whom he had chosen," that Christ said 

• Matt, xxviii. 20. 
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unto them on another occasion ; "^ where 
" two or three are gathered togetlier in my 
" iiamcy there am I in the midst of them*/' 
To be gathered together i;a Christ's name is^ 
in one sense at least, to.be gathered toge- 
ther under his authority, or under Ministers 
acting by virtue of a commission derived 
from him: as in civil matters, when any 
thing is said to be done in the King's name, 
it is understood to be done under the au- 
thority of the King. Wherever then there 
is a congregation of Christian professors 
gathered together in Christ's name, that is, 

under Ministers,who have received a com- 
mission from him; in other words, where 
the Church of Christ is to be found, there 
it is as incumbent on all Christian profes- 
sors to continue in. doctrine and fellowship 
with the divinely appointed Ministers of it, 
as it was incumbent on Christian profes- 
sors in the primitive days of the Church to 
" continue in doctrine and fellowship" 
with the Apostles. Consequently, on the 
same ground that the Apostles were autho- 
rized, in bringing the charge of Schism, 

* Matt, xviii. 20. • 
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against all Christians who wilfully sepa- 
rated themselves from their communion, 
the Ministers of the Church of Christ, 
wherever that Church exists, are equally 
authorized by the word of God, in bringing 
the same charge, against all Christians 
under the same circumstances : unless it 
can be proved that the divine plan for the 
institution and government of the Church 
upon earth, has in this respect undergone 
an alteration. But as such an alteration is 
npt more incompatible with the decided 
language of Scripture on this subject, than 
it would be irreconcileahle with the cha- 
racter of the divine Head of the Church, 
" Jesus Christ the same yesterday, to-day, 
" and forever*;" it remains only to be 
ascertained, whether the Church of Eng- 
land can maintain her pretension to the 
honor to which she lays claim ; that of her 
constituting a true branch of the Apostolic 
Church in question. On the supposition 
that this claim can be established, the 
charge of Schism, which in such case she 
is authorized to bring against all Chris- 

• • Hcb. xiii. 8- 
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and acknowledged by our government ; 
and on that account has been made a con- 
stituent part of the legal establishment of 
this Christian country. 

But since we read in the sacred writings 
but of one Church, whilst in the same wri- 
tings we are expressly told that ** there is 
" one Faith, one Lord, one Baptism ; it 
" follows that this one Faith, Lord, and 
Baptism are to be looked for only in this 
one Church of Christ's institution. And 
3ince this Church was instituted for the 
effectual administration of that covenant, 
juto which God was pleased to enter with 
fallen man; and God, who does not act 
immediately for himself in this important 
business, can be bound only by those whom 
Jbe has authorized to act for him ; the con- 
elusion appears to be, that those who 
would derive benefit from the covenant in 
question, can, on the ground of Scripture^ 
expect to receive it only through the in- 
strumentality of those Ministers, who have 
been appointed by Christ to administer it. 
On this principle the primitive Christians 
proceeded ; when those who had been 
admitted Members of the Church by tha* 
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one Baptism appointed by Christ for that 
purpose, " continued stedfastlj, as we 
" read, in the Apostles' doctrine, and fel- 
" lowship, and in breaking of bread, and 
" in prayers ;'' considering that constant 
communion with the appointed Ministers 
of Christ's Church, was, in the order of 
Providence, necessary to secure that sal- 
vation, for the effectual advancement of 
which the Church was originally insti- 
tuted. Hence we read, that ** the Lord 
" added to theChurch daily such as should 
** be saved */' 

If then the Church established in this 
country stands on the same ground of au- 
thority on which the primitive Church 
stood ; namely, on that delivered by Christ 
to his Apostles ; a point capable, it is pre- 
sumed, of most satisfactory proof; the 
commission under which the Clergy of the 
Church of England now act, being derived 
from the Apostolical fountain ; whilst the 
Doctrine professed by the Church of Eng- 
land, is essentially the same with what was 
originally held by the Apostles; it should 

* Acts ii. 47. 
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seem that those who would be saved in 
God's appointed wat/y must, as the first 
Christans did, " continue stedfastly'' in 
communion with those Ministers, who have 
been regularly ordained to carry on the 
same gracious plan of salvation, for the ad- 
vancement of which in the world, the evan- 
gelical commission was originally delivered. 
For if these Ministers really are, what 
they are called in Scripture, " Ambassadors 
" for Christ ;'' they are so, in consequence 
of their having received authority from 
'Christ for the discharge of their ministerial 
office. On this circumstance the validity 
of their office depends : on the same prin- 
ciple that the office of the ambassador, or 
magistrate in temporal matters, becomes 
legally valid, by virtue only of the autho- 
rity, which each of these public officers re- 
spectively derives from the King, 'or chief 
magistrate whom he represents; and in 
whose name he is commissioned to act. 
Were not this the case, there could be no 
such thing as regular government in the 
world. 

It is not then either the character or the 
qualifications of the individual, that give 
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authority for the execution of thesa public 
offices ; but the commission which has been 
received from the Superior whom he repre- 
sents. In Hke manner it is the divine com- 
mission^ and that alone, by which the Mi- 
nisters of the Church in this country are 
distinguished from all those other Pro- 
testant Ministers, who officiate in places 
of worship distinct from the Establish- 
ment, imder a commission of their own; 
that places the Ministers of the Church of 
England, in this respect, on a footing with 
the Apostles ; and tliereby authorizes them 
to bring the charge of Schism against all 
wilful Separatists from their communioti. 
And on this principle it is that the charge 
of Schism bears on all Protestant Sepa« 
ratists from the Church of this country, 
. under what title soever they may among 
themsefves be distinguished. 

It is not within our province to deter- 
mine what allowances will be made by an 
all-gracious Being for Schismatics, accord- 
ing to the different circumstances in which 
they may have been placed. But whilst 
we cannot in charity but hope the best for 
sincere Christians of every denomination, 
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and are perfectly persuaded that in the 
present day, some of the most pious and 
best intentioned Christians are unhappily, 
as we think, to be found out of the Church ; 
and that the sin of Schism is, what in very 
many cases wp believe it to be, merely a 
sin of ignorance ; and as such will not be 
brought into judgment by a merciful God; 
still we should fall short of our duty, did 
we not endeavour, so far at least as lieth 
in us, to prevent the continuance of that 
ignorance among us. And though we may 
be mistaken on this subject, for infallibility 
belongs not to man ; still our opinion upon 
it has been formed, from what we conceive 
to have been the Apostolic practice ; and 
what has long appeared to us to be the 
fair deduction from the plain, and decided 
language of those Holy Scriptures, which 
were written for our learning, and to which 
we confidently appeal. 

Having now, I trust, proved to all rea- 
sonable satisfaction, the ground on which 
the Church of this country stands, consi- 
dered as a true branch of the Apostolic 
Church of Christ; and the authority l)y 
which she feels herselfwarranted, in bring* 
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ing Ijie charge of Schism against all Chris- 
tian professors, who are in wilful separa- 
tion from her communion ; I proceed, 
with the view of more firmly establishing 
the judgment on this important subject, 
to point out to notice the advantages de- 
rivable from a conscientious communion 
with the established Church of Christ, to- 
gether with those ever to be lamented con- 
sequences, which, generally speaking, are 
inseparable from a wilful and persevering 
departure from it. 

Among the most prominent advantages 
derivable to Christian professors from their 
communion with the Church, is certainly 
to be reckoned that of their being assem- 
bled under Ministers, who derive their 
commission from Christ. " We (says St. 
Paul, speaking of Ministers of the Church), 
" are Ambassadors for Christ/' What the 
Ministers of the Church do therefore in 
their ministerial character, they do as am- 
bassadors, in the name of Christy or under 
his authority. The Sacraments which 
they are authorized to administer, are the 
seals of that covenant, by which, through 
their instrumentality, God has conde- 
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scended to become bound to fallen man, 
by virtue of that engagement which they, 
as ambassadors for Christ, enter into in his 
name: an engagement which will infallibly 
be made good on God's part, provided 
fallen man shall not be found wanting on 
his. Whereas, how far** any ministerial 
offices of Religion performed out of the 
Church, may be available in the sight of 
God ; we have, at least, no authority from 
Scripture to pronounce. To those Chris- 
tians then who live in spiritual communion 
with the Church, (Christ having promised 
to be with his Church to the end of the 
world), it may be said with confidence, 
there is perfect security ; whilst those 
Christians who wilfully separate from it, 
appear, on the ground of Scripture, to be, 
at best, in a state of uncertainty. 

An additional advantage, and that of 
considerable importance, which belongs to 
communion with the Church is, that the 
members of the Church in this country 
possess a security for the profession of the 
true faith : the same faith which the Apos- 
tles once delivered to the saints, being the 
standard to which the established Doc- 
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trine of the Chutch of Englaild has pro- 
fessedly been made conformable. The 
truth, as it is in Christ Jesus, must there- 
fore be found in the Church of England, 
so long as the Ministers of that Church do 
their duty And so long as the members 
of the Church of England pay proper at- 
tention to the services perfoi;med in it, and 
the Ministers act up to the solemn engage- 
ment into which they voluntarily entered 
on their admission to their high office, the 
congregation assembled under them can 
be in no danger of falling into error* 
To this important consideration may be 
added a circumstance, which to every 
thinking mind must appear to be of no 
trifling moment j namely, that of the wor- 
ship and sacraments of. Religion being 
administered in one known and prescribed 
form. An obvious advantage derivable 
from this circumstance to the members of 
the Church is, that they have it rn their 
power to join, indeed they are invited and 
expected to join with the Minister in every 
part of the service^ as it goes forward : 
thereby making the public prayers of the 
Church their own ; thus conforming them*- 
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selves to the Apostolic direction^ of 
glorifying God with one mind and one 
mouth ; all speaking the same thing; all 
*^ joined together in the same mind, and 
" in the same judgment */' A circum- 
stance which, it might be supposed, must 
strike every considerate and unprejudiced 
person, as best calculated to preserve 
Christian professors in that state of har- 
mony and concord, in which Christ prayed 
that the members of his Church should 
continue, by keeping the " unity of the 
" spirit in the bond of peace/* 

Whereas, in most other places of worship 
otit of the Church, the congregation as- 
sembled are for the most part hearers only. 
The nyembers of them cannot therefore be 
said, properly speaking, to offer up any re- 
ligious service for themselves. The one 
mind and the one mouth with which Chris- 
tians are directed by the Apostle to glorify 
God, being in this case, generally speak- 
ing, the mind and mouth of the officiating 
Minister ahne ; not, as it ought to be, the 
Me mind and one mouth of the congregation 

* 1 Cw. 1. 10. 
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assembled. For it cannot fail, it is pre- 
sumed, to occur to every thinking Chris- 
tian, that no public services of religion can 
be considered to be the services of a con- 
gregation assembled for religious worship, 
but so far only as the individuals who 
compose the congregation in question, are 
prepared and qualified to join in their per- 
formance. 

To this indeed it may be said, that in 
many places of worship separated from the 
Establishment of this country, the congre- 
gation liave the advantage of joining in 
the appointed service of the Church of 
England; they are therefore in this -re- 
spect in the same situation with the re- 
gular members of that Church. This cir- 
cumstance of bringing the service of the 
Meeting House to the nearest possible re-> 
semblance with that of the established 
Church, has of Ij^te years Been growing into 
practice ; for the purpose, there can be 
but little doubt, of the more easily draw- 
ing away ignorant people from the Church, 
under the plausible though fake notion, 
that as the same service is to be found in 
each of these places of worship, it is a 
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matter of indifference at which place of 
worship, Christians attend. On this head 
however it must be observed, (a circum- 
stance which perhaps has not been so well 
considered,) that the service of the Church 
of England, in the sense in which that ser- 
vice was composed ; and consequently in 
the sense in which it was intended to be 
performed ; can no where be properly used 
but in the Church of England ; because in 
the Church of England alone^ in this coun- 
try, can that service be used by Ministers 
acting under the divine appointment. For 
the Ministers of that Church, by virtue of 
their commission, standing as it were be- 
tween God and the people, are employed 
in offering up the prayers of the congrega- 
tion at the throne of grace, and in bless- 
ing the people in God's name. Hence 
there is just reason to conclude that 
the service performed in the Church, 
if properly performed, must become 
acceptable at the throne of grace, since 
God, it may be presumed, will never fail, 
under such circumstances, to bless the 
means of his own appointment. How far 
the same service performed by Ministers • 
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not thus circumstanced^ may be acceptable 
to the divine Being, is a point entitled to 
tlie serious consideration of those who leave 
the Church of England to attend it. At 
all events however, on this head we may 
thus far speak with confidence; that as^ 
those who attend the service of the 
Church of England in places of irre- 
gular worship, cannot have separated 
from the Church from any objection to its 
service ; but for the mere gratification of 
their own private fancy or opinion ; their 
separation must be for the sake of se*^ 
paration; and their Schism consequently 
becomes a sin, it is to be feared, of a mor^ 
inexcusable nature. 

To the advantages attendant upon 
Church Communion, which have been 
already pointed out to notice, may still be 
added that, which is doubtless to be de- 
rived from the circumstance of the mem- 
bers of the Church sitting under Ministers 
qualified, generally speaking, by education 
and learning to understand and explain 
the Scriptures ; in which we are told by an 
Apostle, ^^ are some things hard to be un« 
" derstood, which they that are unlearned 
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^^ and unstable wrest, as they do also the 
** other Scriptures to their own destruc^ 
** tion */' Whereas there are at this time, 
alas! numberless congregations of pro- 
fessing Christians scattered through this 
country, whose misfortune it is to sit under 
teachers, for the most part, not better qua* 
lified to expound the Scriptures, than those 
whom they presume to teach ; who would 
do well to remember what our Saviour said 
in reference to insufficient teachers in his 
day ; ^^ if the blind lead the blind, both 
« shall fall into the ditch f." To the fore- 
going circumstance may be added, a consi- 
deration of some importance, it is pre^ 
sumed, to Uie cause of truth ; that the Mi« 
nisters of the Church being independant 
of their congregations, (the emoluments 
of their office having been secured to them 
by legal establishment), are under no 
temptation to falsify, or to keep the truth 
out of sight ; their object being, what it 
ought to be, not so much to please^ as to 
tdify their hearers. Not having to derive 
their support from their own popularity, 

• fi Pfter iii. 16. t Matt. xv. 14. 
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or from the favor of their hearers, they are 
left to the free and unbiassed use of their 
own judgment in the doctrines which they 
deliveir. Whilst then the learning of the 
established Clergy is the best security 
under Heaven, for the sound interpreta- 
tion of the sacred writings; their inde« 
pendance on their congregations furnishes 
its proportionate degree of evidence, in 
favor of their faithfulness and sincerity. 

Having thus briefly pointed out the ad- 
vantages to be derived from a spiritual 
communion with the Church of this coun- 
try, I proceed to bring forward to notice 
those two principal, and ever to be la- 
mented consequences, which, generally 
speaking, are inseparable from a wilful 
and persevering departure from it. 

For brevity sake, I confine myself to 
the consideration of those two very im- 
portant consequences, which certainly are 
attached, in a greater or less degree, to 
separation from Church Communion; he^ 
cause they directly militate against those 
two great objects, which the blessed 
Prince of Peace appears to have had prin- 
cipally in view, in establishing his Church 
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upon earth ; namely, the preservation of 
true faith and charity among Christian 
professors; that those who named his name 
might not only depart from iniquity, but 
as children of the same heavenly Father, 
and brethren of the same Lord, might 
dwell together in love; and as the most 
effectual means to such a desired end, that 
they should serve God " with one heart and 
"with one mouth/' A circumstance of such 
essential moment, that St Paul in particu- 
lar wrote, as if he considered that the 
whole success of the Christian cause turned 
upon it. A consideration which accounts 
for the great stress which the Apostle 
every where lays on this point; whilst it 
places the warmth and earnestness of his 
address to the Christians at Philippi in the 
most striking light ** If (says he) there 
" be any consolation in Christ, if any 
*' comfort of love, if any fellowship of the 
*• spirit, if any bowels of mercies, fulfil ye 
" my joy ; that ye be like minded, having 
♦' the same love, being of one accord, of 
** one mind. Let nothing be done through 
'* strife or vain-glory; but in lowliness of 
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^* mind, let each esteem dther better than 
" themselveB*/' 

It being then evident, that one great 
object which our Saviour had in view ia 
placing his Church under a regular minis«^ 
try, was the preservation of the true faith 
in the world ; a point which no attentive 
and uaprejudiced reader of the Scripture 
will, it is presumed, call in question ; and 
that for the more effectual accomplishment 
of this object, a form of sound words was 
delivered by the Apostles, for the purpose 
of their being held fast by Christians, 
joined together in the same spiritual coai^ 
munion, and distinguished by the profes^ 
mem of tlie same faith; it must obviously 
appear, that nothing can tend more com- 
pleatly to defeat this desirable object, than 
the dividing Christians into religious socie- 
ties, independant of the Church, and of 
each other. Por hence it £dllows, that 
each congregation looking up for instruo- 
tipn to its own peculiar Minister, there 
xnay be as many difierent standards for 

♦ Phil, ii, u 
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teligious opinion set up among Christians, 
as there are congregations of professing 
Christians assembled for divine worship. 
For though every Christian teacher pro- 
fesses to make the Bible the standard of his 
religious teaching ; still it is a Bible cast 
in his own letter; or a Bible speaking 
the language of his own interpretation. 
The consequence of which latitudinarian 
principle must be, that, whilst there is but 
one revealed truth, and of course can be 
but one true faith in the Christian world, 
there may be, and generally are, as many 
different faiths, and of course as many 
different errors among Christian professors, 
as there are found ignorant, self-sufficient 
teachers to make them. And thus it will be 
so long as the salutary direction of the 
Apostle relative to this subject, shall re- 
main disregarded. " Let nothing be done^ 
*• through strife or vain-glory; but in 
** lowliness of mind let each esteem other 
" better than themselves */^ 

To the pride and self-sufficiency of the 
natural noian the Church of Christ has been 

* Pha. ii. 3. 
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indebted, for all those Heresies ahdl 
Schisms which have disturbed its peace^ 
from the days of the Apostles down to the 
present times. In which, alas ! by reason 
of the numberless religious divisions novr 
prevailing, simple and unsuspecting Chris- 
tians, in consequence of the deception to 
which they are unhappily exposed, are, 
** like children tossed to and fro, and car- 
'' ried about with every wind of Docr 
♦* trine;'' at a loss to determine to what 
guide in religion they may with most safety 
commit themselves. And hence it is, that 
the language of the Apostle, relative to the 
Church, where he tells his Disciples at 
Ephesus, that " there is one Body, and 
one Spirit, one Faith, one Lord, one 
Baptism,^* is language which, to the 
minds of the generality of modern Chris- 
tians, conveys no definite meaning* 
Whilst the object of our Saviour's prayer 
for the unity of his Church upon earth, 
from the present unhappily divided state 
nf the Christian world, is rendered imposF- 
sible to be realized. 

To this primary and important con- 
quence necessarily attached to separation 
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from the Church of Christ, must be added, 
that which is its never failing companion, 
the destruction of charity among Christian 
professors. And this, it must be observed, 
is not a mere subject of theory or specula- 
tion, but of practical and lamentable 
experience. For however some men, of a 
peculiarly charitable turn of mind, may 
please themselves with the idea, that peaces 
love, and concord are to be preserved 
among persons differing from each other in 
their religious persuasions j which seems to 
be the prevailing idea of the present day ; 
stilly whenever this idea shall be brought 
to the test, human nature will be found tlie 
same it ever has been ; and those who have 
pleased themselves with their philanthropic 
theory will find, when it may be too late to 
counteract its fatal effects, that as nothing 
tends more to unite men's hearts than 
joining together in the same prayers and 
sacraments ; so nothing doth more alienate 
men from each other, than their dividing 
for the purposes of religion into separate 
congregations. It was but to be expected 
therefore that our Blessed Saviour, who 
best knew what human nature was, should 
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provide, wbat appeared to him to be the 
most effectual security against its infirmity 
in this respect, by binding his followers toge- 
ther by the strong bond of Christian unity j 
that they might be known in the world to 
be his Disciples, by the love which they 
manifested towards each other. Our Sa- 
viour had himself witnessed the uncha- 
ritable effects of Schism in the case of the 
Jews and Samaritans. With those effects 
in view, he may therefore be supposed to 
have put up his prayer to his Father, for 
the preservation of unity among his fol- 
lowers. In his own person he had expe- 
rienced most inhospitable treatment, on 
his entrance into a village of Samaria; 
for no other recorded reason, than " be- 
" cause his face was as though he would 
" go to Jerusalem *.'' The mere suspicion 
of his being a Jew^ was sufficient in itself, 
to set the inhabitants of the village against 
him : the Jews and the Samaritans, on 
account of their religious division, having 
no dealings with each other. Our Blessed 
Saviour had also witnessed the intemperate 

* Luke ix. IS. 
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:and uncharitable spirit of his own Dis- 
ciples on the occasion ; when they would 
have called down fire from Heaven to de- 
stroy the village in question. But neither 
our Saviour's prayer for unity among Chris- 
tians, nor his seasonable rebuke of the un- 
charitable zeal of his Disciples on the 
occasion here referred to, have produced 
that effect which they were intended to 
produce, in the Christian world. Divisions 
alas ! still continue among Christians, and 
are still followed by the same evil conse- 
quences, which have at all times, in a 
greater or less degree, accompanied them. 
A fact to which no country in Christendom 
can bear more decided testimony than 
that in which we live. For with all the ac- 
cumulated evidence which history fur- 
nishes on this subject, brought home to our 
immediate notice by the lamentable expe- 
rience of our forefathers, separation froni 
the Church, and consequent divisions in 
religion appear at this time to be more ra- 
pidly increasing among us, than at any 
former period. Wha,t may be the effects 
'^vhich such causes will ultimately produce 
on the peace of the community, when they 
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shall have become sufBciently ripened 
into action, God only knows. But from 
circumstances, which occasionally take 
place among those who are called ChrisT 
tians, we know enough to be satisfied, witl^ 
respect to the spirit of which such religious 
divisions are composed. And as, accord- 
ing to the old adage, it may be known 
from a little what a great deal means, one 
or two circumstances which, it is probable^ 
have fallen under your own notice, may be 
sufficient to convince you, that the spirit of 
Christianity is a perfect stranger to them ; 
and that the same uncharitable principle 
on which the Jews and Samaritans con- 
ducted themselves towards each other, still 
operates among us ; and that the fiery zeal 
of Christ's disciples is not yet so compleatly 
extinguished, as a loving Saviour designed 
that it should be. 

One ofthe* circumstances here alluded 
to, and to the truth of which some among 
you at least can bear testimony, has at 
different times taken place in this neigh- 

lats of this Chapter, tbe reader ^ould be 
originalljf adapted to ihe local circumstances 
:ouDtrjf parisb. 
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bourhood. When a weaver waits on a 
master for work, should the master applied 
to happen to be a rigid Dissenter, a ques- 
tion has occasionally been put to the 
weaver, with respect to the place of worship 
which he frequents; and should his answer 
be that he goes to Church; the answer 
>vhich he receives in return from the mas- 
ter, we are sorry to say, has sometimes 
been, that there is no work for him. It may 
be asked, has not such conduct a close 
affinity with the uncharitable principle, on 
which the Jews and Samaritans acted, 
who on account of their religious drfFer- 
ences professed to have no dealings with 
each other ? 

A second circumstance, strikingly de- 
monstrative of the evil consequences re- 
sulting from religious differences, has fallen 
under my own notice, Some years since, 
when, by the direction of Government, a 
collection was made through the several 
parishes of this kingdom, for the relief of 
the emigrant priests, who had fled for ah 
asylum in this country from the horrors of 
the French Revolution ; I waited, as Mi- 
pister of the parish, on two of the principal 



Dissenters in it, for their benefactioii oti 
the occasion. The redeption which I met 
with from the first was as follows. On my 
introducing the object of my visit, the 
answer I received was nearly in the follow- 
ing words. " What, give any thing to 
Papishes. No: I have nothing to do with 
them. Jesus Christ never died for Papishes: 
therefore I shall give them nothing.'' I 
continued for some time urging my suit, 
in the way which appeared most likely to 
produce effect. But my solicitation was 
vain: the only return made to it, be- 
ing but a repetition of the same uncha^ 
ritable language. From the house of this 
Dissenter I passed on to that of another, 
who had unfortunately imbibed his opi* 
nions in the same religious seminary. The 
answer received from him was precisely in 
the same uncharitable strain. At length, 
in consequence of my repeated importu- 
nity, after having expressly disclaimed all 
charitable principle on the occasion, he 
said, that, recollecting it was somewhere to 
be read in Scripture, " Give to him that 
^' asketh of thee, and from him that would 
" borrow of thee, turn not thou away i*^ 
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on the ground of that text, he would give 
me half a crown. 

These two men had long lived in separa* 
tion from the Church ; and for the sake of 
what they conceived to be b purer religion, 
had become members ofa dissenting place 
of worship; in which they had been in the 
habit of hearing the pnscriptural doctrine 
of Calvinistic Election sounding in their 
ears. The effect of which doctrine on their 
minds evidently appeared to be, that as 
none but the eltct^ as they are called, are 
favorites with God ; so none but those who 
are considered to be in that favoured num- 
ber^ were, according to the ruling principle 
of their religion, to expect any favor from 
man : and therefore the poor Roman Ca- 
tholic priests, not being, in theirjudgment, 
in the number of those for whom Christ 
died, might be suffered to perish at their 
doors. 

And should such an unchristian princi- 
ple be let loose, and become unrestrained 
among us, to what lamentable extremes is 
it not, through the corruption of human 
nature, capable of being carried ? But can 
luch a principle be acceptable in the eyes 
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of that gracious Lord, who '* is loving 
" unto every man, and whose mercy is 
" over all his works *?'* Is it compatible 
with the religion of that loving Saviour; 
who, (the Apostle has told us) " is not 
f* willing that any should perish, but that 
^* all shopld come to repentance -f- \\ and 
who, wheq oq earth, recommended the 
example of the good Sams^ritan to his fol- 
lowers; who, without stopping to enquire 
into the rehgious creed of the dying travel- 
ler who had fallen among thieves, immedi^ 
ately bound up his wounds, and at his own 
expence provided for him till his recovery; 
Such would be the effect universally 
produced by the Religion of which Chris-» 
tians have to boast, could that Religiod 
Jiave its perfect work. Whilst the con- 
trary pffect the experience of mankind has 
repeatedly proved to be, in a greater or 
less degree, the never failing consequence 
of religious divisions. The only effectual 
remedy for which will be found to be, what 
that Physician of souls prescribed^ in the 
spirit of the following very striking prayer 

* Pwlm cxlv. 9. f £ Petejf iii. % 
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addressed by Him to his heavenly Father, 
for unity aqdong bis followers; as the sign 
to the world that they were engaged in that 
evangelic commission, which, in conform 
mity with the divine plan, was intended to 
bring glory to God, and peace to man- 
kind, " Holy Father, keep through thine 
•♦ own name those whom Thou hast given 
>• ,mc, that they may be onfe, as we are* 
M As Thou hast sent me into the wbrld, 
" even so have I also Serit them Jiito thfe 
^ world. Neither pray I for these (my 
*^ Apostles) alone, but for them al^o ivho 
♦* shall believe on mH ihrough their word; 
l« That they all may be ime, as Thbu Father 
^* art in me and J in Thee : that thetf aU 
•• may he me in ifs. I in Thfee and Thoii 
** in me, that they may be made perfect in 
f^ one ; and that the world may know that 
** Thou hast sent me f" 

Oh I blessed utiity I Would t^atit might 
once be reali:2ed among us. Then would 
the Church militant on earth bear a nearer 
resemblance to the Church triumphant in 
|Ieaven ; than under the present circum* 
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stances of the Christian world, it is possible 
that it should do. Then would peace, 
harmony^ and love, the never-failing off- 
spring of order and subordination in the 
XiJhurch, become, what it was intended 
that they should be, the distinguishing 
characteristics of Christian professors. 

The contemplation of which delightful 
though imaginary prospeqt, occupied the 
dying thoughts of one of the most learned, 
most humble, and most pious Divines, that 
ever adorned the Church of England ; who, 
in advocating her cause, has left upon re* 
cord the most striking testimony against 
the evil and distracting effects attendant 
on religious differences, that is perhaps to 
be found ; and who, on being asked what 
vfas the subject of that deep contemplation 
with which, just before his departure out 
of life, he appeared to be engaged, return- 
ed this striking answer; "That he was 
meditating on the number and nature .of 
angels, and their blessed obedience and 
order ; without which peace could not be 
in Heaven ; and oh !'' continued this holy 
and exemplary man; " oh ! that it might 
be so on earth/' 
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Having thus briefly pointed out to nOr 
tice the advantages to be derived from a 
spiritual communion with the Church of 
this country, considered as a branch which 
has grown from the stock, originally plant- 
ed by the Apostles ; together \yith the dis- 
advantages attendant on a wilful and 
unnecessary separation from it; I proceed 
to. the conclusion, which to me appears 
obvious to be drawn from the premises. 

Admitting the object which Christ had 
ia view in incorporating his Church upon 
earth, to have been that of preserving the 
true faith among his followers, by esta- 
blishing, under the authority of his Apos- 
tles and their successors, a standard of 
doctrine and discipline, to which all Chris- 
tians were expected to. conform ; for the 
purpose of their becoming partakers of 
those means of grace which were intended 
to bring them out of their fallen state, into 
a fit condition to be saved; the foundation 
on which all our reasoning on this subject 
stands ; from such admission it must fol- 
low, that it cannot be a matter of indiffer- 
ence, whether Christians act in conformity 
with the divine plan in this respect, ornpt : 
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because that divinfe Being wto \fii\i nd 
thing but with infinite wisdom, would not^ 
it may be presumed, have instituted a 
Church upon earth, could the spiritual 
concerns of his fallen creatures have beett 
conducted with equal security and ad- 
vantage independant of such an institution. 
And as Christ promised to be with hid 
Church by his spirit to the end of time, i£ 
may be fairly concluded, that the same 
advantage, which a spiritual communion 
with that Church was originally intended 
to convey to its faithful members, is still 
under grace to be derived from it. 

If then the Church of England has any 
just pretension to the title of which she 
boasts, that of being a branch, which ha» 
grown out of the Apostolic stock; and 
which, as such, must of course partake, if 
we may so say, of the nature and constitu- 
tion of its original parent ; the Ministers 
of that Church must derive their commis- 
sion from the same divine source that the 
Apostles did. And if so, it appears to be 
as incumbent on Christians of the present 
day, to hold spiritual communion with 
those Ministers, as it was incumbent on the 
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first Christians to continue in doctrine 
and fellowship, and in breaking of bread, 
and in prayers with the Apostles : consi- 
dering with the excellent Hooker; whether, 
" as we are to believe for ever the Articles 
of Evangelical Doctrine, so the precepts of 
discipline we are not in like sort bound for 
ever to observe/' 

On this ground the whole strength of our 
reasoning on this subject stands. For, 
admitting the Church of England to be 
what it has been here represented ; Schism^ 
occasioned by separation from the divinely 
appointed Ministers of that Church, must 
be the same sin now, that a departure from 
communion with the Apostles was in the 
primitive days : the sin in both cases be- 
ing the same species of rebellion against 
the divine ordinance, in which the essence 
of the sin of Schism consists. Before this 
conclusion can be set aside, it must, it is 
presumed, be proved, that the counsel of 
the Lord, which, we are told in Scripture, 
*• standeth for ever,'' has, so far at least 
as respects the affairs of his Church, un- 
dergone a most important change. 
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This all Separatists from the Church are 
confidently called upon to do. 

At the same time should the ground on 
which our subject has been here placedf 
be Jirm ground, the superstructure to 
be raised upon it, will not be easily 
shaken. For, considering the Jewish and 
Christian Dispensations to be what, it ap- 
pears from Scripture, the}*^ were designed 
to be, two corresponding parts of the same 
evangelic system ; having each its respec- 
tive ofcconomy, suited by divine wisdom to 
the circumstances of mankind at different 
periods ; it will .follow that a derangement 
of that oeconomy, must be equally dis- 
pleasing to the divine Establisher of it, in 
whatever stage of the divine proceeding 
such derangement may happen to take 
place. Whilst it is from contemplating 
the comprehensive scheme of human re- 
demption, as one great a^AoZe, originally 
arranged in the divine councils, and in- 
tended to be regularly carried forward to 
its final accomplishment in the salvation 
of fallen man ; that the heinousness of the 
sin of Schism, as tending to derange, and 
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thereby, in a degree at least, to defeat this 
gracious design, so far as the perverseness 
of man's fallen nature maybe permitted to 
produce such eflFect, becomes most strik- 
ingly apparent. For placing the subject 
in this light, we behold an ignorant self- 
sufficient dependant creature, acting, as it 
were, in opposition to an all-wise, and all- 
merciful Creator; presumptuously inter- 
fering with the settled administration of a 
plan, of which the party to be benefited 
could know no more than what God, for 
the direction of fallen mati, under the pro- 
gress of a gracious dispensation in his 
favor, had thought proper to communicate. 
As then the original Projector and divine 
Establisher of this graqious plan, so strik- 
ingly manifested his displeasure against^^ 
Itorah and his company, whose sin con- 
sisted in rebellion against his appointed 
ordinance, under the Jewish Dispensation ; 
is it, consistently with the character of this 
same divine Being, to be expected, that the 
conduct of those who tread in Korah's 
steps, by rebelling against a similarly esta- 
blished order in the Christian Church, 
should be approved of by Him? Or caa 
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objects, that the members of it, 
to the prayer of a dying Saviour 
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all be made perfect in one ; 
; up into him in all things, which 
lead, even Christ; from whom 
Die Body (of the Church) fitly 
and compacted by that which 
>int supplieth, according to the 
il working in the measure of 
art, maketh increase of the Body^ 
e edifying of itself in love *." 

of Schism indeed, like all other 
miliar habit, is in these days of 

grown out of notice, as to pro- 
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duce little or no effect on the Christian 
mind. And there is not perhaps a more 
striking instance of the powerfully pre- 
vailing influence of common practice to be 
produced, than the general indifference 
with which that sin is now contemplated, 
which the primitive Christians, on the autho- 
rity of the sacred writings, so earnestly de- 
precated, as a sin which, from the peculiar 
circumstances attending it, was considered 
to be of the first magnitude. But the prac- 
tice of the world, however general or ap- 
proved, draws not the line of direction 
for the Christian ; who is called out of the 
world to serve a better master. Did the 
Christian judge with the world indeed, the 
sin of Schism would dwindle down into a 
matter of mere private opinion ; and on the 
supposition that there was no injunction to 
be found in Scripture on the subject, so it 
might continue : for in such case, it might 
be concluded, that men were left to them- 
selves in the formation of re%ioM5 societies, 
not less than they are in that of any other 
societiesj into which they may feel disposed 
to enter. Under such circumstances, pro* 
vided the end in view was good, the means 
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of attaining it might be considered as left 
to the judgment of the individuals con- 
cerned in it. But then Schism could not 
be that sin in the eyes of God, which the 
Scripture represents it. There must there- 
fore be some ingredient entering into the 
composition of Schism, which gives to 
Schism its very sinful character, to be taken 
into our account; before we can be quali- 
fied to form a judgment upon it, in corres- 
pondence with the sacred writings. 

Now the sin of Schism consists, not 
so much in men of different religious 
persuasions assembling together in differ- 
ent places of religious worship, for this 
may be considered to be but the ne- 
cessary consequence of the sin in question, 
and is certainly no more than what was to 
be expected to take place among men of 
different minds ; and provided there was 
nothing in the divine word which militated 
against the free indulgence of private opi- 
nion in this matter, there could not, Jt 
should seem, be any thing criminal in it. 
" For where no law is, we are told, there 
" is no transgression/' But, according to 
the standard, by which we have tried the 
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present subject, the sin of Schism consists, 

as it has been already observed, precisely 

« 

and distinctly^ in its being a rebellion against 
the divine ordinance. God in his wisdom 
adapted a Religion to the circumstances 
of his fallen creature. Had he not done 
so, all communication between Heaven 
and earth would probably have ceased ; 
and man, a stranger to his Maker, must 
have wandered in ignorance. That such 
communication, so essential to the welfare 
of fallen man, both as an inhabitant of 
this world, and a being originally made 
for immortality, might be kept up ; after 
the knowledge of divine things had for a 
length of time been preserved in the 
world by immediate Revelations from on 
high ; it pleased God, as the concluding 
part of his gracious Dispensation, to insti- 
tute a Church ; to appoint its ordinances, 
and to set apart a sacred order of persons 
to administer those ordinances, for the 
spiritual benefit of all who should, through 
grace, be in a fit condition to be benefited 
by them. 

' Now the members of this Church, and 
the Separatists from it, giving them both 
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equal credit for good intealibn, have the 
same object in view; the service of God; 
but they differ in the means adopted for 
its promotion. The member of the Church, 
considering that God knew the means best 
calculated to minister to the desired end, 
rests satisfied that the way of religion, 
which God has prescribed, must be the 
best; he therefore feels no disposition to 
depart from it; whilst the Separatist from 
the Church, with a strong leaning to his 
own understanding, feels himself at full 
liberty to choose means for himself. And 
this choice, though made, as it doubtless 
often is, on the firmest persuasion, and 
with the most pious intention, leads to 
what is distinguished in Scripture by the 
sin of Schism : a sin which, in addition to 
the presumption of man's setting up bi« 
own will against the revealed will of God, 
is greatly aggravated by the consequences, 
which it never fails to produce ; the cor- 
ruption of faith, and the. destruction of 
charity ; those two great objects, the 
preservation of which God principally 
had in view, in the establijshment of his 
Church in the world. 

5 
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Such, I conceive, must continue to 
be the nature of the sin of Schism, so 
long as the Bible, containing the word 
of God, continues to be what it is. 




CHAPTER IV. 



Application qfthe General Subject ^ to the actual State of 
Religious Affain in this Country. 

xHAT man cannot be well acquainted 
with the ecclesiastical history of this coun- 
try, who wants to be informed, that there 
was a time, now long since past, when 
sound Church principles did not constitute 
the high road to ecclesiastical preferment. 
It is not to be wondered at therefore that 
those. Divines, who were then looking 
upwardj should not be solicitous to culti- 
vate an acquaintance with that species of 
knowledge, which might tend only to 
throw ^tumbling blocks in their own way. 
In consequence however of their desertion 
of those fundamental principles, which the 
great Divines of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries so ably maintained, the 
knowledge of every thing which related to 
the Church, as a divine institution, was by 
degrees so lost, that the science of divinity 
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became a tery different study from what it 
once was, and what it ever ought to be. 

And though the Clergy, the sound part 
of them I mean, have for some time been 
recovering the lost ground ; and old- 
fashioned divinity has been gradually 
rising in estimation ; we are still doomed 
to reap the fruits of former negligence, in 
that lamentable ignorance on Church sub- 
jects, now so generally prevailing in every 
rank of the community ; from that of the 
lord, down to that of the peasant. Whilst 
these fruits wc must continue to reap, till 
the mass of the community, should it be the 
will of Providence that such be the case, 
be made properly acquainted with the na- 
ture of the Church, of which they profess 
to be members; the duty which in that 
character they owe to it ; and tlie ad van* 
tages which, in case they shall not be waM- 
ing to themselves, they may confidently 
expect to derive from it. 

A principal argument which the Roman 
Catholics never fail to make vse of against 
the Protestants of this country is, that tfaeiv 
separation from the Church of SkMttie hKs 
proved the prolific parent of endless d^i* 
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visions among themselves ; and that their 
only way to unity must be, by a return to 
the communion of that Church from 
which they have departed. 

That there are numberless divisions 
among us, we are constrained to acknow- 
ledge ; and deeply lament. At the same 
time we maintain, that the remedy for 
these unhappy divisions remains with our- 
selves ; provided we have the grace to apply 
it. What the Clergy have to do in this case, 
is to maintain the Church of England on 
that high ground, on which she undoubt- 
edly stands. Whilst as a Church possess- 
ing a perfect constitution in herself, she is 
in no need of external communion with 
any other Church, to render the unity 
amoikg her members compteat. For the 
CKnrch of England, be* it well remem- 
bered, is now, what, in herself, she ever 
was ; a Church of Apo^olic origin : and 
though for some time tmder partial thral- 
dom to the usurping tyranny of Rome, re- 
stored by the IleforiKKi<tion to her own 
inherent rigb'ts and independance. Let 
the Church of England therefore be but at 
unity in herself, and the prayer of the di- 
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vine Head of the universal Church, so far 
as she is concerned in it, will be fulfilled. 

Whilst, by neglecting to bring the people 
of this country to a proper acquaintance 
with this important subject, the Clergy are 
instrumental in giving an advantage to the 
Church of Rome on this head ; to which 
that Church, in this country at least, has 
no pretensions ; an advantage of which an 
artful proselyting priest would not fail .to 
avail himself, as often as an uninformed, 
unsuspecting Protestant fell in his way. 

It would be foreign to my present de- 
sign in writing to members of the Church 
of England, for the purpose of guarding 
them against Schism in their own Church, 
to introduce the subject of the Church of 
Rome ; to the notorious corruptions of 
whose spiritual Head, as to a prolific 
source, may be traced up all the Schism, 
which now disturbs and disgraces Chri- 
stendom. But when I consider what effect 
frontless assurance and unqualified preten- 
sions, repeatedly and loudly urged on one 
side ; and what apparent admissions and li- 
beral concessions taking their more silent 
course on the other; may produce on the 
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mindsof unsuspecting Protestants,strangers 
to the insidious arts and imposing fallacies 
of the Romish Priesthood ; the reader may 
excuse me, at a time when the hereditary 
horror for Popery seeins to be losing what 
ought to be its constitutional impression on 
our minds; for saying a short word, to 
guard him against that greatest enemy of 
our Protestant Church, who professedly 
boasts no change of principles; principles 
originally raised on the unsound ground of 
usurpation and tyranny, which no posses- 
sion or submission could warrant, no 
length of time or prescription sufficiently 
confirm. 

Admitting however our danger from the 
Church of Rome to be, though a possible, 
still an extreme case, I confine myself to 
what falls under immediate notice; that 
very common case of Christians, professing 
themselves members of the Church of 
England, being drawn away, alas! into 
conventicles; and, generally speaking, it is 
to be feared, for want of seasonable in- 
formation. " The lips of the priest, we 
" are told, should keep knowledge ; and 
" the people should seek the law at his 
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^^ mouth ;' and for this unanswerable Fea«* 
son ; *' because he is the messenger of the 
" Lord of Hosts \' or as he is called in the 
New Testament, " the ambassador for 
" Christ/' But should this ambassador 
not produce his credentials, by neglecting 
to give the people to whom he shall be 
sent, proper information with respect to 
the nature of his commission, and the au« 
thority which he bears ; should he, whose 
peculiar office it is to guide the people into 
all truth, upon the important subject un- 
der consideration^ neglect to furnish the 
people with any guidance at all ; can it bea 
matter of surprize, that those, who take a 
deep interest in their own religious concerns^ 
should choose guides for themselves. If 
the shepherds, whose business it is to lead 
their flocks into good and wholesome pas- 
tures, leave them to their own roving pro- 
pensity ; they must expect that they will 
take up with such pastures, as may happen 
to fall in their way. 

On this head, it is to be feared, the 
Clergy at large, of the present day, have 
much to answer; by withholding that in- 
formation on the subject of the Church,. 
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i|nd its divinely appointed Ministry, which 
the people ought from time to time to re-- 
ceive from them. I say, the Clergy at 
large ; because I do not consider myself as 
by any means exempted from my due 
portion of the eharge in question. But 
having been brought to a sense of my 
neglect, by what may, in a degree at least, 
have been the consequences of it in my 
own immediate district ; I feel a desire to 
check, so far as the endeavour of an indi- 
vidual may tend to such a purpose, that 
evil, which is now in such alarming pro- 
gress, towards general confusion ip this 
unhappily divided kingdom. 

Such is the design of the present publi- 
cation. In which it has been my object to 
furnish that regular and consecutive expo- 
sition of the subject handled, which might 
be best calculated, under the divine bless- 
ing, to bring conviction to the mind of 
every thinking and unprejudiced reader. 

With this view, after some general pre- 
paratory remarks in the first Chapter; the 
object of the second was to ascertain from 
Scripture, the precise nature of the sin of 
Schism. But that. the ground on which 
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this sin stands, might be the more clearly 
made out to the satisfaction of an attentive 
reader ; the opening of the second Chap- 
ter was employed in placing before him 
the nature arid consistency of the divine 
plan in the oeconomy of man's redemp- 
tion ; which, having originated with God, 
and depending upon God, remains to be 
conducted by Him to a successful termina- 
tion. To the accomplishment of this ob- 
ject, all the ordinances of Religion, insti- 
tuted by God under each Dispensation, 
were pointed out, as means designed to 
minister to one and the same spiritual 
end ; that of preparing fallen man by suc- 
cessive communications of divine grace, 
through its appointed channels, for a still 
more perfect communion with God in a 
better world. 

This fundamental ground having been 
established, the superstructure raised upon 
it was, that the sin of Schism consists in 
man's presuming to be wiser than his 
Maker on this subject; instead of con- 
forming himself in humility, (as a creature 
saved entirely by grace ought to do ;) to 
the divine plan, and its accompanying 
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ordinances ; by his making, as it were, a 
plan and ordinances for himself; to the de- 
struction of that unity in design, and that 
harmony of proceeding, which were in- 
tended to accompany, and to distinguish 
the great work of Redemption, from its 
commencement to its consummation. 

Having, it is presumed, ascertained from 
the concurring evidence which Scripture 
bears to the general plan of divine wisdom 
in the oeconomy of man's salvation^ in what 
the ntiture of the sin of Schism consists ; I 
was led in the succeeding stage of my sub- 
ject, to identify the sinner; by distinctly 
marking theground,on which the charge of 
Schism is brought against all Christian 
professors in this country, who are in a 
state of separation from that Apostolic 
branch of the Church of Christ, which has, 
through divine grace, been established in 
it. This constitutes the principal subject 
of my third Chapter ; which, for the pur- 
pose of confirming the members of the 
Church of England in their attachment to 
it, concludes with some few remarks on the 
advantages attendant on communion with 
that excellent Church, briefly contrasted 
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witli the disadvantages resultiog from se* 
paration from it. These several parts sue-- 
cessively bandied, bring the reader, in re- 
gular progress, to the more immediate 
consideration of what originally suggested 
the present subject to my mind ; namely, 
the actual state of the religious affairs of 
this country; which, from the wide spread- 
ing effects of assuming ignorance, growing 
enthusiasm, and prevailing licentiousness, 
are now giving cause for serious alarm to 
every one, who sets a proper value on our 
Unviable constitution. 

** There never was a time from the 
beginning of the world, when there was not 
a party against the Church of God ; and 
our Israel must have its enemies, as that 
Church had which came out of Egypt, In 
the first age of the Gospel, the Apostle St 
Jude spake experimentally of those whom 
he then saw, or prophetically of those 
whom we should see ; that they would go 
in the way of Cain, and run after the errn* 
of Balaam, and perish in the gainsaying of 
Corah. But none of these things ought to 
stagger or surprize a reader of the Scrip- 
ture; these things were our examples ; and 
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the Church would not be the Church of God , 
if there were none to rise up against it/' 

Such were the sentiments of that most 
able and faithful Divine* of our Church; 
whose writings will be considered to be a 
valuable treasure of sound divinity, so long 
as the true Church of Christ shall be per- 
mitted to remain among us; and whose 
" Essay on the Church/' were it read with 
attention in any degree proportionate to 
Ihe importance of its contents, would 
render unnecessary any thing that I either 
have said, or can say on the subject to 
which it immediately relates. But that 
particular feature now become so promi- 
nent in the character of this nation, had not 
grown into such full notice in the days, in 
which this true son of the Church lived, as 
it has since become. For it seems now to 
be no longer of importance to maintain the 
sound principles of the Church of England, 
either against the errors of the Romanist, 
or against those of the Sectarian of any de- 
scription ; the spurious liberality of the day 
having in a manner brought every thing 
relating to religion to the same dead level; 

* Rev. W. Jones. 
H 2 
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divine wisdom, for the express purpose of 
preventing fallen man from being lost in 
the wilderness of this world ; and of pre- 
serving him in the sure road that leadeth 
to life eternal. It was within this Inclo- 
sure, under the direction of an heavenly 
light, that the Israelites arrived at the end 
of their allotted pilgrimage in the land of 
Canaan. And it is within an Inclosure of 
a similar, though still more perfect kind, 
guided by light from the same divine 
source, that the Christian is directed to 
travel towards that promised inheritance in 
a better world, of which the land of Ca- 
naan was but the appointed type. And 
though we do not, with the Romanist, take 
upon us to say, that all will be lost who are 
not to be found within the pale of this sa- 
cred Inclosure ; still we feel ourselves au* 
thorized to say, that all will arrive safe at 
the end of their Christian journey, who 
travel within it, in xsonformity with the di- 
rections of their spiritual conductor. In 
the words of Abp. Sharp, *^ we dara 
answer for the salvation of those who, 
continuing in the Church, live up to the 
rules of it. But for them, who, being 
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brought up in the Church, do yet depart 
from it, we answer nothing. We pray God 
they may be able to answer for them- 
selves/' We venture not beyond the sacred 
record. At the same time we dare not 
throw that venerable document entirely 
aside ; by giving Christians to understand, 
that they have been left at perfect liberty 
in the management of their spiritual con- 
cerns. 

Whilst then, on the one hand, wfe pre- 
sume not to pass judgment on our bre- 
thren ; we remember on the other, that we 
have a commission to fulfil ; in the dis- 
charge of which we are bound, as honest 
men, to maintain the ground which we 
have solemnly taken. Those whom we 
cannot persuade to walk in unity with us 
in the house of God, as brethren of the 
Lord, we leave to themselves with our 
wishes and our prayers. 

A cry of bigotry and intolerance has oc- 
casionally and industriously been set up 
among us. But surely never were time$ 
to which that artful cry was less suited, 
than to those in which we live. It has 
however in some instances perhaps pro- 
5 
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duced its intended effect ; by preventing 
good, though too fearful Christians, from 
making open profession of those principles; 
of which, when rightly understood and pro- 
perly maintained, as Bishop Horsley, I 
think, observed, every Churchman ought 
to be proud to boast. 

That man however must possess a very 
small portion of discrimination, who knows 
not where to draw the line between the 
hateful extreme of bigoted intolerance, 
and that offensive Laodicean one of luke-* 
warm indifference. Zeal is certainly in it- 
self a most valuable endowment ; and when 
accompanied, as it ought to be, will seldom 
fail to produce the most excellent fruit: al- 
though, to make use of the words of Bishop 
Sherlock, " when it breaks loose from re- 
straints, it grows wild and extravagant, and 
becomes the grief of wise men, and the 
sport and laughter of fools/' Zeal, we are 
well aware, like fire, must be used with 
caution, and safely kept : from the consi- 
deration that, though an excellent servant, 
it is an intolerable master : which some 
good men have experienced, who, for want 
of a proper guard upon themselves, have 
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been hurried by it into sinful excesses. At 
the same time, when the Apostle tells us, 
that " it is good to be zealously affected 
" always in a good thing," the obvious 
conclusion is, that to be coolly and indif- 
ferently affected in a cause that requires 
zeal, must be an evil thing. Let then the 
zeakof the Churchman be but attended 
with its proper companions,- cftan7_y, humi- 
lity, and condescenmut and the cause in 
which he is engaged, will never be dis- 
graced by the intemperance of the Bigot. 

But it is not on the side of zeal for the 
Church that there appears to be any dan- 
ger of stepping beyond the line in the 
present day ; the great danger to be appre- 
hended being from the opposite tendency: 
since, if matters in our Christian world 
proceed, without counteraction, in their 
present course, it may soon become a 
question, how long we shall have a Church 
to be zealous about. 

It is to be lamented that the purposes 

of good and well-intentioned men should 

become at any time ministerial to the de- 

srs, neither perhaps so good, 

jtentloned as themselves. But 
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thus it Will be in all cases, in which there is 
unsuspecting honesty on the one side ; and 
on the other, deep laid policy ready to 
employ any concession that shall inad- 
vertently be made, to the advancement of 
the particular object that may be in view. 
The reader will perhaps conclude that I 
have in my eye that anomalous " Associa* 
tion of men professing all creeds, or no 
creed," as it has been properly described ; 
which has now for some time been made 
the theme of touch popular declamation. 
But popular declamation has, generally 
speaking, so much of popular nonsense 
mixed up with it, as not to entitle it to any. 
great weight in the scale of a thinking 
mind. At the same time, however truly 
unwilling I am to give offence to a single 
individual among the many good men, who 
differ from me in opinion on the subject in 
question, and who, it is very possible, may 
be belter qualified to judge upon it than 
myself; I still feel myself justified in ad- 
vancing, what has always appeared to me 
to be the just conclusion of a Churchman 
upon it; which is, that in becoming a 
member of the association for the purpose 
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in question, the Churchman has certainly 
not adopted the best method of doing a 
good thing ; nor by any means so eligible 
a one as might have been adopted by him, 
to promote the object he must be sup- 
posed to have in view, to any desired 
extent; without risking a concession, which 
may prove eventually disadvantageous to 
the cause he is professionally bound to pro* 
mote ; a concession against which, it may 
be presumed, our Reformers would have 
been among the foremost to protest. 

Many of my respectable brethren, lam 
well aware, have become members of the 
^association alluded to, on the same prin- 
ciple on which I have acted, in declining 
all connection with it ; namely, the preser- 
vation of our Church. Apprehensive of the 
danger that might arise from an immense 
machine being set in motion, should that 
motion be improperly directed, they are de- 
sirous of throwing in their weight, with the 
view of counteracting its powerful force- 
But may I not be permitted to suggest to 
their consideration, on the ground of the 
old adage, that ^' prevention is better than 
cure f whether they would not have acted 
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more wisely, in not contributing to the 
formation of this powerful machine ; ra- 
ther than by throwing in their weight, by 
which its momentum has been most consi- 
derably increased, for the purpose of se- 
curing to themselves the possibility of con- 
trouling its operations. Giving both par- 
ties then equal credit for their motives, on 
which side the best judgment has in this 
case been manifested, it would be pre- 
sumption to pronounce. Events will 
prove. 

In all important undertakings however, 
wise men, generally speaking, consider the 
object professedly in view, in connection 
with the means by which it is proposed to 
be carried into effect Should then the 
result of the association in question unfor- 
tunately be, what from present appear- 
ances there is much reason to fear, a de- 
creasing attachment to the established 
Doctrines of our Church ; and a conse- 
quently increasing indiflference to its com- 
munion ; the Churchman will find, at the 
end of this his boasted labor of love, that 
what has been gained by it to the name of 
Religion, will be more than compensated 
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by what will have been lost in the essence of 
it. For a notion is at this time beginning 
to prevail, that a sort of compromise has 
taken place between Churchmen and Dis- 
senters ; grounded, as it should seem, on 
the tacit acknowledgment that religious 
persuasions of every kind have the sanction 
of the same divine word ; and consequently 
that it is a matter of indifference, with 
what class of religionists a man connects, 
himself; Since on the above principle, all 
religious persuasions must be equally right, 
and none can be wrong. Thus to place 
truth and error of every kind on an equal 
footing, leaving each to make its own way 
in the world ; and to take advantage of op- 
portunities and circumstances as they may 
arise; at the same time that all bias 
which might tend to give a leaning to in- 
discriminating minds, in favor of any par- 
ticular mode of faith and worship, is con'* 
ventionally withheld ; may, in the eyes of 
Dissenters and free-thinking men, be con- 
sidered to be a very liberal mode of set- 
tling religious differences; by giving 
every man to understand that he is to 
make his own Church and his own creed. 
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Whilst ignorant and unsuspecting Christians 
are left to be, as it were, picked up by what- 
ever teacher chance may throw in their 
way. But how far this liberal proceeding, 
calculated to produce an effect the very 
opposite to what was intended to be pro- 
duced by the establishment of the Church 
of Christ in the world, can by Churchmen 
be made consistent with those principles, 
by which this favoured country acquired 
the distinction of being the " bulwark of 
the Reformation,'' it is surely incumbent 
on Churchmen to consider. 

That 'man, it is presumed, could not be 
given credit for any great portion of know- 
ledge in practical husbandry, who should 
readily adopt a boasted agricultural im- 
provement, which directed him, with a 
view to an abundant harvest, to permit an 
enemy to sow his tares with his own good 
seed. 

A disinclination to the appearance of 
calling in question the judgment of my Su- 
periors, has certainly prevented me from 
committing myself so fully and so de- 
cidedly on this popular subject, as other- 
wise I might have done. Still I must take 
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re which the Bishop has lately 
is controverted subject, as 
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hich, every sound Church- 
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exist a difference of opinion upon it. " The 
Bible Society, which is distinguished by 
the name of the British and Foreign^ com- 
prises the great body of Dissenters in this 
kingdom, while the other Bible Society 
consists entirely of Churchmen. Now a 
partnership of Churchmen and Dissenters 
in a Bible Society which distributes the 
Bible ahnCf is a partnership founded on 
very unequal terms. It is founded on a 
levelling principle, of which the unavoid- 
able consequence, is, that one party must 
loscy what the other gains. This the Dis- 
senters know, if Churchmen do not. They 
know, that a union of Churchmen and 
Dissenters in such a Society, cannot fail to 
augment the power of the latter at the ex- 
pence of the former. We should treat in* 
deed all who dissent from us with brotherly 
kindness and charity ; they are fellow-men, 
they are fellow-Christians. But as their 
religious interests are, and must be, inimi- 
cal to the interests of the established 
Churchy it is not our duty to increase their 
power. Let us be iiberal; but not so 
liberal, as to betray our trust *.'" 

* Bishop of LandaiF's Primary Charge. 
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But after what has been from time to 
time so ably advanced by eminent writers 
on this now hackneyed subject ; some apo- 
logy may be due to the reader for my suf- 
fering it to trespass upon him. At the same 
time the particular object of this Chapter 
being to point out to notice the present 
state of religious affairs in this country, it 
would have been, in some degree at least, 
a desertion of that object, had I passed 
over in silence an undertaking, which may 
be eventually productive of those im- 
portant consequences to our Ecclesiastical 
Establishment, of which the Churchmen at 
present engaged in it, appear to have little 
or no serious apprehension. 

Should an earnest solicitude for the pre- 
servation of one of the purest branches of 
the Church of Christ at this day existing, 
have inadvertently led me to overcharge 
my picture on the immediately preceding 
subject; I can run no risk of being guilty 
of a similar trespass in stating facts, which 
are actually passing before me; and to 
which every observing person is, in a de- 
gree at least, competent to bear testi- 
mony. 
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' The liberality of our governors towards 
Dissenters on some late occasions, was cer- 
tainly not meant to encourage them to 
raise batteries of offensive hostility against 
thtt established Church of their country. 
Yet such has been the return made to the 
State for the most unbounded toleration 
that has ever been granted to Separatists 
from the Establishment in any country. 

Into the subject of toleration we profess 
not to enter. It is a mere civil question ; 
and determines nothing with respect to 
what is right or wrong in a religious point 
of view. At the same time we speak with 
confidence, when we say, that in propor- 
tion to the extent of toleration, is the 
increased necessity for union, energy, and 
vigilance among the Clergy. And if there 
ever were times, in which union, energy, 
and vigilance among the Clergy were ne- 
cessary, the times in which we live must 
surely be so considered. 

Whilst that disgusting blasphemy of the 
Unitarian Systiem, which was heretofore 
kept in some degree of check, and at least 
confined to the men of proud reason in the 
higher orders ; is now making its baneful 
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rpragreBs among the lower ranks of the 
eommunity in our country towns and Vil- 
lages. A propagator of this pestilent h6- 
ri^sy is at this time bbsily at work in iny 
neighbourhood; atid with that assumiilg 
cOnfidehce which particularly distinguishes 
this antichristian sdot ; challenging his poor 
ignorant followers to bring him any testa 
that are considered to support the esta- 
blished Doctrines of the Churchy for him 
to preach upon ; for the purpose of prov- 
ing to his deluded hearers^ that no suoh 
Doctrines are to be found in Scripture. 
To sUch self-sufficient teachers an argu- 
ment of authority in divine matters is no- 
thing worth ; ^* which opinion/' as the 
judicious Hooker lodg since obtenred> in 
reference fo some del f^^ufficieiit teachers in 
his day; *^ beingonteinsertedinto the minds 
of the vulgar sbrt^ what it may grow unto 
God knoweth. Thus much we see, it hath 
already made thousands so heftdstrong 
even in gross and pklpable errors^ that a 
man whose capacity will Scarce serve hitii 
to utter five words in a sensible manner, 
blusheth not in any doobt^ coucertiiag mat- 
ter of Scripture, to thitik^s own bare jrea>aft 
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gocfii as the na^ of {ill tbe wise^ grave; and 
iearned jtidgtneots that are; in the whol« 
irdrld : which insolencj must be repressedi 
or it will be the very b^^ne of Christian re«- 
ligion*/' 

( I oncie heard of a young teacher among 
the Dissenters who, having been trained 
up9 it may be priesunied, in this self-suffi- 
jcient school^on pronouncing an eulogy oa 
the great improvements that had been 
made in these enlightened days in the sci« 
lence Of ^Divinity, and the consequent ad^ 
vantages to be reasonably expected froi^ 
them ; concluded his harangue^ by observe 
ing^ that this was to be readily accounted 
ibr ; wh^ it is considered that ^^ we 
now stand upon the shoulders of the Apostle^^ 
mtid must therefore of course see fufthei* 
than they did/* 

Bi^t to return from my digression. 7^he 
indecent attack on the established tenets 
^f our Church above referred to^ is pftmi 
accompanied with a Doctrine which fornis 
41^ distinguishing feature of the Unitarian 
p?eaQhing ; a Doctrine not less unfavoraUe 
• . • , " • • • 

. • Eccl. Pol. Boflk ft. . . 
N 3 
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to the mojality of the community^ than 
the decided blasphemy of the Unitarian 
sect is hostile to the fundamental principles 
of Christianity. When however it is con* 
sidered, that the licentious inclinations of 
the natural man, are but partially and with 
difficulty restrained by the terrors of eter* 
rial misery, added to those temporal pu- 
nishments immediately before his eyes; 
what may not be expected from his inhe- 
rent propensity to evil, when he is told by 
his^ religious instructor, that all he has to 
apprehend from a future judgment is, that 
his punishment in the next world will only 
be equal in duration with his sins in this; 
and that, the time of his allotted suffering 
.expired, he will be put in possession of the 
same degree of happiness, to which he 
Avould have been entitled, had he not 
.sinned at all. So that with all his boasted 
parade of reason, the Unitarian Protestant 
is insensibly sliding back towards the lex- 
ploded purgatory of the Church of Rome. 
Whether however, or how far the Doc* 
trine of the preacher may have been misun*- 
derstood, it is not my business to enquire. 
I am concerned only with the fact ; which 
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is» that the Doctrine as above stated^ is 
now^ increasing in circulation; and ap- 
pears to be eagerly embraced by those, 
who consider it as taking a weight from 
their shoulders^ and leaving them more at 
liberty to the indulgence of their vicious in- 
clinations. 

Whilst, on the other hand, theWesleyap 
Methodists in particular, are traversing 
our land in every direction; industriously 
employed in making proselytes to their 
wild enthusiasm in every quarter; by their 
indecent revilings bringing the Church, to 
whose communion they heretofore professed 
a decided attachment, into general disre- 
pute; making continued and ostentatious 
reports of their accumulating numbers; 
and occasionally intimating to their infatu- 
ated adherents, that Government is with 
them ; and that they shall, 'ere long, get 
into possession of the Churches. 

A few trifling circumstances may be 
sufficient to mark the present self-import- 
ance of these aspiring enthusiasts, and the 
strong ground on which this growing sect 
now feels itself standing. AVhen the Wes- 
leyan Chapel, of immense dimensions, 



Iktely erected in Bath, vr<is fkilshttdj »^ 
card was directed to me ih ray official cha*'- 
racier of Archdeacon^ from the Managing 
Committee on the occasion, to invite my 
attendance at its opening;. and in ca^ it 
might not suit my convenience, that they 
hoped to be favored with my subscription * 
Vb the undertaking. This Chapel has, I 
Understand, a school adjoined to it capable 
of containing from^five to ftix hundred chiU 
dren. An address of congratulation was- 
presented by the children of this school 
with their teachers or preachers at their 
head, to the Queen, during her late visit at 
Bath*/^ 

V 

• * Th€ extent to whicb veligious licence i% now carried 
ia this cofintry, the reader m^y aot perbapi» have been iq 4 
^CimtiDnto remarks He will therefore be surprized to hearjt 
that there has been for some tinie^ as I am credibly in-> 
formed, a sort of seminary in Bath, in which boys are 
trained up in the babit of reading the Church Service> afid 
in preachii^ ; and at abant twelve xyr thirteen yean of iigej 
Nvheu considered to be ijualified for public exhibition^ are 
sent to undertake the Services of Religion^ dressed as Mi- 
nisters of the Church in the surplice^ &c. in Cliapels or 
Rooms appropriated to religious exercises. A gentleman^ 
some time since, passing through a populous village -on n 
^URday> fitopped to take advantage of the Service of thif 
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These circumstances, hov^ever trifling in 
tbofnseJveS) are certaiqly not ao, when 
considered in connection wijth the events 
to which they niay lead* Whilst the con- 
clusion tp be drawn from thetn appears tq 
be^ that unless some judicious and active 
(iteps be taken to counteract the niean^ 
oovv industriously employed in all ways 
against owr Establishment; no great por- 
t}oa of time, under present circumstances, 
can be expected to elapse^ before the great 
body of the people will be lost to it. There 
^eems indeed at present, if we may so say, 
to be a race running between the Church 
and the Conventicle. Whilst to put the 

Church ; which to bis surprize he found almost deserted. 
'Wondering within himself, what could be the reason for 
so respectably a Church being so thinly attended ; on his 
return to his inn^ he observed a new building with a great 
crowd assembled at the door. Curiosity of course led him 
towards it. Arrived at it^ he found the Room crowded to 
running oveo and two boys apparently about thirteen years 
of age^ in the dress and character of Ministers of the 
Church, performing the Service. What, we would ask, 
may in time be expected to be the religious and moral 
state of a country, whose lower people are in a great degree , 
left to be discipled by itinerant enthusiasts, for the most 
part^not wiser than themselves; and to be taught by boys, 
'thirteen years old? 

d 
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parties disposed to enter the lists in any 
degree on an equal footing, the erection of 
new places of worship under the Establish- 
ment j must be made to keep pace, as far 
as may be, with the continued multiplica- 
tion of Meeting Houses ; that the people 
may not be reduced to the necessity of 
frequenting the latter, by the circumstance 
of there not be found accommodation suf- 
' ficient for them in the former. Should not 
this be done, the great national plan for 
the education of the poor, which has been 
so laudably set on foot, will be deficient in 
a most essential point; and in such case i^ 
may be a question whether it will not, in 
some degree at least, defeat its own object* 
Por after having impressed on the minds 
of the common people serious sentiments, 
and given them a taste for the religion of 
their country; should not Churches be 
provided for their accommodation, we 
shall only have made them more eager to 
find out places of worship for themselves. 
For some religion, under such circum- 
stances, the common people certainly will 
have; and it will greatly lay to the charge 
of those who have contributed to give 
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them a taste for it, should that taste fail in 
producing the intended effect, for want o( 
its being duly provided for. 

The experiments that have been already 
made by the exertions of individuals di- 
rected to this particular object, fully jus- 
tify the repetition of them ; no Church 
having been lately built upon a popular 
plan, that does not possess an overflowing 
congregation. A national object however 
can look only to national exertion for its 
perfect completion. But as this is an ob- 
ject which is about to claim the attention 
of our Governors, it would be presumption 
in me to dwell longer upon it. 

The propriety however of pointing out 
the preceding subject ta particular notice 
will be powerfully evinced, by the circum- 
stance of a generalizing system having 
some time since been set on foot, and in- 
dustriously propagated, for the evident 
purpose of neutralizing, and by degrees 
eradicating, all hereditary attachment t(i 
the national establishment; by bringing 
children of every denomination of Chris* 
tians together into the same schools, known 
by the name of " Union Schools;'' and by 
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providiog for them that sort of genera) and 
iodi3crirniDate education, which may bei(( 
prepare them to become members of any 
religious association, which ipay happen 
to fall in their way. A prominent featuri^ 
in the policy of the enemies of our SioQ 
being to prevent, as far as may be, any 
professed attachment to a particular sy^ 
tern of faith and worship from prevailing 
jsimong us* 

Barely to mention this circumstance, 
must, it is presumed) be sufiicient to bring 
conviction to the mind pf every w^U wiihcr 
to the Establishment, with respect to the 
necessity of its being duly counteracted* 

In short; this, together with some pther 
poptdar plans, which pf late y^rs hare 
been set otv foot, under plausible aud im-- 
ppsing titles, are, in their fundamental 
principles, unfriendly (to say the least of 
them,) to the establishment of this country. 
We should not perhaps err fFo^i the trvth* 
were we to say; thiit, sq far 9» respects a 

great body of those most industriously en* 
gaged in them^ they are intentionally Im- 
Hk to it. Nothing i;^nseqnently but the 
united eQbrts oi the honest an4 steady 
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friends to that Establishment, tc^atbevf 
with a judipioQS direction of the powerful, 
meaos which they poasess* will succeed in. 
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selires and their friends ; nor the new Re<* 
generation Heresy ; nor the Doctrine of 
Sohfidianisni ; nor that of Christ's imputed 
righteousness; in the sense in which it is 
too often dwelt upon by the Divines in 
question; are the Doctrines of the Church 
of England. And how these Doctrines 
are reconciled, by men of sound under* 
standing and honest principle, with the 
plain language contained in the public 
documents of that Churchy has always 
been to me a subject of the greatest sur- 
pri^^e* In fact, the Divines to whom I 
am now alluding, who are in the habit of 
claiming for themselves superior sanctity, 
and superior illumination; and of looking 
down upon their Brethren, as Christians of 
a lower formj as mere moral men, unac- 
quainted with the spirit of the Gospel ; 
instead of bringing themselves up, in con- 
formity with their professional engage- 
ments, to the standard of the Church of 
England, are zealously employed in lower- 
ing that standard to themselves ; by preach- 
ing a peculiar Gospel of their own, which 
that Church does not acknowledge. If 
therefore they are> what they at tim(Bs 
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affect to call themselves, true Churchmen ; 
it must be of a Church modelled after their 
own fashion. Whilst then I am desirous 
of giving full credit to the Ministers ia 
question for their zeal, their piety, and 
their good intentions; I am sorry not to 
be able to give them equal credit, either 
for sound judgment, or exalted charity. 
But on this head I would be clearly un;- 
derstood: for misrepresentation is a bad 
thing, on whatever side it prevails; and 
owing to the infirmity of our nature, it 
seldom happens that, in a divided cause^ 
misrepresentation in a greater or less de*- 
greedoes not prevail. Eor zeal and piety, 
every professor of the Christian Religion^ 
ought to be a strenuous advocate; of 
which every true ' professor undoubtedly 
will be. Of zeal and piety properly di- 
rected, and rightly understood, there caxt- 
"not be too much. It were devoutly to be 
wished, that more of both were to be 
found in the Church, than, generally 
speaking, there now is» At the same 
time, it is to be observed, that in no con- 
cern is deception productive, of. more 
powerful effects, than in that of Religion. 



iot only zealous aad pious Di*> 
I Church of England^ bat also 
[lined opponents of those irre^ 
if pnritanism and non-*>oonfor- 
I ultimately deluged this co«ra^ 
od« Although then many 2ea- 
ous men are confessedly to be 
ng UB, and we honor them as 
hould honor them still more ; 
le particularity of their Doo- 
irregularity of their conduct, 
>sumption of an exclusive sane- 
too much to our recollection 
iceful times> to which we have 

« 

g, however thutfl may have 
rang judgtMnt of the Divines 
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ih quefttioii) at the dame tidie that I rea- 

xiily give them credit fot holding in equal 
Abhotrence with »yself, those licentious 
abuses of the ^cred fiame of religi6fi, 
which heretdfore led to sUch disadtfOu^ 
coti^queuees ; still there it; 6tie point coiih 
toected with the object immediately before 
me, that of promoting peace and unity in 
the Chufch, which to me appears particu-* 
larly entitled to their attention. It i& ftub« 
initted therefore to consideration^ how far 
their practice of lowering in public esii- 
ination those among their Brethren, who 
ad^m, from conviction it 16 preftumed^ a 
tiffttem of Divinity dilBRdreht from thi^r 
own; and drawing ecmgregations after 
them under the specious pretei^t of thdr 
being the 4nly preachers -of the Gospel; 
subjects them to tht; charge heretofore 
brought by the Apostle against the di- 
viders of the Church at Corinth. For the 
' divisions of which the Apostle complained, 
were not, it should be observed, occasion-^ 
ed by actual separations from the Church, 
but by the jealousies and envyings subsist- 
ing tB>ithin it; occasioned by an undue 
attachment of some membetB of the 
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Church to particular teachers; by the uii« 
happy prevalence of which, they whor 
according to the direction of the Apostle,- 
ought to have been joined together in the 
same mind, and in the same judgment, 
became uncharitably divided among them- 
selves. " It hath been declared to me of 
•* you, my brethren,'' says the Apostie, 
•* that there are contentions among you. 
** Every one of you saith, I am of Paul; 
^^ and I of Apollos ; and I of Cephas, and 
•* I of Christ/' Now, it is well known, 
that Paul, Apollos, and Cephas, were all 
authorized Ministers of Christ; conse<- 
quently, there could have been no schism, 
in becoming members of the congregation 
assembled under either of these Ministers. 
It was then the unwarrantable divisions 
that took place among their respective 
congregations, producing invidiouls com* 
parisons, which brought forth St. Paul's 
home question on the occasion; " Is 
** Christ divided ?'^ And what thinking 
person, who compared the style of preach- 
ing employed by some of the Evangelical 
Preachers of the day, with that of the 
more sound, rational, and well informed 
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Clergy, would not be led to conclude, that 
Christ was divided in the Church of this 
country ? Let then the preachers in ques- 
tion consider with themselves, and I speak 
from a sincere regard for the respectability 
df our professional character ; whether St, 
Paul, whatever credit he might have given 
them for their zeal in the Christian cause, 
would have borne them out in the unquali- 
fied language wl^ich they at times apply to 
the ministry of their Brethren : who pos- 
sessj it may be presumed, at least equal 
knowkdgCi and we trust ecjual piety with 
themselves; accompanied with a more 
chastized zeal, and more charitable judg-- 
tnent, than have been found j generally 
speaking, to fall to their share. 

.Let them consider, that the eocdushe 
title which they assume, or by which t|]ey 
aredistingiiished by others, is doubly dis- 
graceful ; disgraceful to those who assume 
it; because they thereby become, indi- 
rectly at leasts the libellers of their bre- 
thren : and disgraceful to those, to whom 
the world is given to upderstand that the 
title in question does not belong, by plac- 
ing thenli in a light in which.no Minister 

o 
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of the Church ought to be seen. At the 
same time did they but recollect . by 
whom, at a memorable period in our his- 
tory, this title of being the onbf true Gospel 
Freachers was assumed , they would not, I 
am persuaded, as Ministers of the Church 
of England, be proud of the distinction^ 

Let them consider again, that the truly 
sound, conscientious and. pious Ministers 
of the Church, will not commonly be 
found among those Divines, who sound a 
trumpet before them, that they may be 
known in the world ; nor, with the sdMe 
vain object in view, will they be eager t& 
bear witness of themselves. Their ch&mc* 
tcr, generally speaking, is more of a retireS^ 
than of an obtrt^ve naturae. They wiU not 
therefore be found officiously intruding 
into other men's vineyarder, but diligentljr 
dressing their own. Active, aind zealous 
ip the discharge of professional duties; and 
at the same time scrupulotls observers oif 
order; from a conviction that the esta* 
blishmentof it derives its sanction from thfe 
highest authority ; and that without it^ tiife 
Church, as a society, there is good reason 
to think, could not long exist in this WbfM. 
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To the preceding general observations, 
which it is presumed, will have their 
Weight with considerate persoas, may be 
added others, which the peculiar character 
of the present times presses forcibly on thp 
Churchman's mind. 

He must have been a very inattentive 
observer of passing occurrences, wha has 
failed to conclude from them, that the 
times in which we live are pregnant with 
danger ; who does not see, that there is a 
mine now charging against the constitu- 
tion of this country to which, alas! many 
of its well-meaning friends are unsuspec- 
tingly contributing ; which waits only the 
fit season ibr its explosion. A disorganize* 
ing spirit has long been at work in the 
world; of which, disaffection to Establish- 
ments is the natural offspring. The esta- 
blished Church of this country therefore, 
the object of jealousy to all the promoters 
of confusion, and of envy to all who are in 
aeparation from her communion, must ex- 
pect to come in for her full share of the 
|>vevailing licentiousness. Hence it follows 
tliat unity among her members, always ne« 
cessary to the preservation of peace and 

o 2 
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charity, was never more necessary thali in 
the present day ; when a general combina- 
tion appears to be gathering against her, 
which nothing but her united and well- 
directed strength can hope to resist. 

To suppose that any among the Clergy 
can be base enough to betray th6 garrison 
.which they have been entrusted to defend, 
is a supposition which nothing short of de- 
monstration would compel me to admit. 
The only object therefore which I have in 
view, is to guard my Reverend Brethren 
against those divisions among ourselves, of 
which, an insidious and watchful enemy, 
whose aim it is^ not so much to change^ as 
compleatly to overturn and to destroy^ will 
not fail to take advantage. A design 
which some of the more unguarded of 
those, who bear no good will k) our Sion, 
have not hesitated tq avow. 

And as heresies and divisions of every 
kind among Christians, have their origin 
in that otFensive quality, which constitutes 
the mos»t generajlly prevailing ingredient in 
our fallen nature ; I close the present ob- 
servations w:ith a passage, from an author, 
not so well-known as he deserves to be; 
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'whose writings furnish the soundest in*^ 
foroiation on the subject of the Church 
and its Ministry; together with the most 
powerful antidote against those comnion 
delusions of enthusiasm and self-suffi- 
ciency, which never fail to discredit the 
cause in which they are employed. 

^* I would not/' said this excellent 
man *, ^* be pn heretick or schismalick in 
the Church, to have the wisdom of Solo- 
mon, the tongue' of St. Paul, or the elo- 
quence of ApoUos: no, not to be caught 
up into Paradise, and hear those unutter- 
able things. I would not be the best 
preacher that ever was, and speak in the 
pulpit by inspiration ; to have that accu- 
sation lie against me, which St. Paul drew 
up against the Corinthians, of envy, strife, 
and schism. It is better to be humble, 
than to be a prophet ; it is better to be 
righteous, than to have the faith of mira- 
cles ; and it is better to be holy, than to • 
have the gift of tongues. But to be peacr 
able, and love union, is as great a grace, as 
to be humble, righteous and holy ; nay, as 

• Dean Hickes. 
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to be pure anc} temperate. For it is 
equalled with all those, and many other of 
the prime graces in the Ne\^ Testament: 
it is reckoned with many of them, among 
the fruits of the Spirit ; ^nd the/rtti/sof the 
Spirit are better and more desirable thaii 
the gifts of it/* — " Wherefore, if we lived 
in the age of miraplcs, or if God, to confute 
the infidelity of Atheists, or to convert th^ 
Mahometans, or for any other reasons, 
should now renew the gifts of his Spirit ; in 
submission to his pleasure, I should beg, 
with the prophet Jeremiah, to be excused 
from ^1} intellectual inspirations, from vi- 
sions and Tevelations, and prophecy ; from 
the gifts of tongues and discerning of spii^ 
rits, and preaching ^nd praying by imme- 
.diate inspin^tion. Instead of these gifts 
which fail, and which are good or bad, as 
the man is that receives them, I would beg 
him, for the sake of Jesus, to ipspire me 
with the graces of his Spirit, which never 
fail; with humility, temperance, purity, 
justice and pharity ; for every one of these 
surpasseth all understandipg, and thp 
knowledge of all mysteries ; more especi- 
ally woqld I beseech )iim to gjrant ipe I)is 

3 



peacci or inspire me with the love -of 
uni'on; which surpasseth all understand- 
ing; and would keep my heart unA mind 
from envyings and strife, and from making 
or fomenting needless divisions ; tlirough 
Jesus Christ my Lord/' 
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CONCLUDING CHAPTER. 

A HE preceding pages are addressed par- 
ticularly to riiembers of the Church of 
^England, They proceed oti what is con- 
sidered, by Churchmen at least, to be an 
incontrovertible position ; namely, that the 
Church of England is a legitimate branch 
of the Original Apostolic Church of Christ. 
The word incontrovertible, it must be ob- 
served, is here used, not in a positive, but 
a qualified sense ; not as intending to give 
the reader to understand by it, that the 
position here adverted to never has been 
controverted ; because it is well known, 
that no position within these last three 
centuries has been more controverted than 
this has been; but that it never has been 
controverted with permanent success. 
Since the subject to which it refers, stands 
at this tim6 oh the same primitive ground, 
on which it had stood unshaken for fifteen 
centuries ; and on which it 'was left stand- 
ing by our venerable Reforniiers ; in conr 
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formity with the Preface to our Ordination 
Sfsrvice : in which we read, that ^' it is evi^ 
dent unto all men, diligently reading the 
Holy Scripture, and ancient authority, 
that from the Apostles' time there have 
been three orders of Ministiers in Christ's 
(Church; Bishops, Priests and De^const 
which o^ces were eyermor^ had in such 
feverend estimation, th^t no man might 
presume to execute any pf them, pi^cept 
}ie wer/e ifii^t called, trif^d, examined, aod 
](nowq to have puch qualities, as arie requi^ 
9k» for the same; aqd also by public 
jprayer with jq^position of bands were ftp-* 

prpved and admitted tber^uQlo by lawful 
?^thority/' 

Such 16 the primitivie grpund 09 ^bicb 
the Church Qf England is presurned to 
^and. With this ground t^berefore every 
ipensiher of the Church of England should 
be^o far acquainted, as to be satisfied that 
}>y continuing stedfast to that Church,- he 
^ living 10 4:;Qmmunion with th^t particu^ 
l^ society :Gf Christians, which derives its 
prjgm from Apostolic Establishment, 
mid(»r the s^notion of divine .authority ; an 
attthocity io which n^ Oither Christian sor 
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dety in this country has equally just pre* 
tensions. Such, we presume to say, is the 
Church of England : it beiag a religious 
sociiety, which not only maintains the 
« faith opce delivered to the saints ;" but 
also duly administers the sacraments by 
Ministers lawfully called and sent, as they 
were in the Apostolical Churches, and ic» 
the piimilive limes. 

Whilst it is of essential importance for 
liim tokntow, that the sin of Sciiisn con**- 
aists in wiUuI and unnecessary separation 
from a r^ligious society, which has to boast 
of such a divine sanction ; competent in^ 
formation on this point is necessary to se^ . 
cune the attachment of every Christian 
proffBssor to the Cburcl), of which through 
grace he has been made a (neml;)er ; and 
to prevent bis being drawn away from it 
\}y any of those plausible pretensions^ 
which, are alas 1 too well calculated to im- 
pose on ignorant and unsu&pecting minds. 
i^t the same time, it is not to be expected 
that plain and unlearned members of the 
Church should be able to determine for 
themselves upon the merits of a question j 
rfslative to the particular form of govern- 
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meat under which the Church of Christ 

was originally established ; a question 

which has more or less employed the pea 

of controversy for these last two centuries 

and a half. Happily there appears to be 

a much nearer way for them to arrive at 

convictipn, fully adequate to their purr 

pose; without entering into the parti^ 

culars of that long winded controversy. 

Since sufficient information upon it may 

certainly be derived from an attention to 

those plain reasonings and undoubted 

fac1:s, upon which the plainest understandr 

ing, if properly directed^ will be found fully 

competent to form a judgment. To these 

plain reasonings and undoubted facts it is 

my design to direct the reader's attention 

in the present Chapter ; in correspondence 

Vfith the plan upon which I have generally 

proceeded in the former parts of this 

work ; my object not being to trouble the 

reader with multiplied proofs aqd learned 

disquisitions, which might tend more to 

perplex th^n to convince ; but to confine 

the subject under consideration to that 

sort of proof, which might bring it within 
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the compass of every moderately intellr- 
gent Christian. 

The first important circumstance to 
which the attention of the reader is direct- 
ed, respects that consistency, which might 
reasonably be expected in the great plan 
of human Redemption, considered as pro- 
ceeding from and conducted by that all- 
wise Being, who " seeth the end from the 
** beginning;*' and *• in whom is no vari- 
" ableuess, nor shadow of turning/' 

This circumstance appears to lay the 
ground, upon which that fair reasoning 
may be built, which is calculated to pre- 
pare the mind of the reader for the im- 
portant conclusion, which facts, bearing 
such strong evidence to the nature and es- 
tablishment of the primitive Church (ad- 
mitting them to be correct,) cannot fail to 
establish. 

The Jewish and Christian Churches 
appear to be two parts of one and the 
same comprehensive plan ; each deriving 
its establishment in the world from the 
same divine Being; and each concurring 
in its appointed order to the accomplish* 
ment of the same important end. That 
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they should therefore bear a msirked fe^ 
semblance suited to that Corresponding 
telatiott in which they were intended to 
stand to each other, is certainly what was 
lo be expected. 

In the original establishment of the 
Christian Churchy a§ a distinct Dispeusa*- 
lion from that of (he Tempkj had our Sa- 
viour intended that no resemblance should 
be preserved between them, he would not 
have failed, it may be presumed, to have 
made thd future Governors of his Church 
pfoperfy acc^uainted with his intention in 
this respect; together with the reasons for 
such intention; to prevent their falling 
ihto an obviqus mistalte, which might 
prove of essential disadvantage to their 
ministry; But no such intention having 
been communicated by out Saviour to hi* 
Apostles, the conclusion drawn by every 
l^asoniug person from this circumstance 
Will be, that no such intention had exist* 
ence iti our Saviour's mind. But to pro-^ 
ceed one step further. 

Had there been no resemblance between 
the Jewish and Christian Dispensations, I 
inean, between the osconomy of each io 
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thbir respective serviceiSi calculated to iti^bt 
the eye, and in some respects to arrest thii . 
attention of the worshippets engaged itl 
them, ohe of the strongest arguments fof 
bringing the Jew from the Temple to the 
Church, would have been lost. In suck 
case, the prejudices of the JfeW woul^ 
have been still more difficult to havld 
been done away, than they actually prbv^^ 
to be; for in such case, he Would havid 
been more fully persuaded in his owii 
mind, that in leaving the Temple, h^ 
should be forsaking the Worship of thi 
God of his fathers. The strength Of thd 
argument here alluded to^ St. Paul well 
knew; and his Epistle to the Hebrews w&& 
employed in turning it to adv£intage : with 
the view of removing the stumbling-block, 
which Christianity had thrown in the way 
of the Jew ; by giving him to understand, 
that it was not the abolition^ but the ap^ 
poitited cafnpletion of his own favourite Dis- 
j[>ensation. To this end, the chief object 
T)f this Epistle appears to have been, thai 
t)f miakihg the Jewish and Christian Dis*- 
jpehsatrons mutually explanatory of each 
other : for the express purpose of con vihc- 
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ing the t\'orshipper in the Temple, that ty 
conforming to the Service of the Churchy 
he would in fact worship thesanieGod^ 
whom he had heretofore been in the habit 
of worshipping ; onljp under an oeconomy 
more suited to the advanced stage of the 
Evangelical System, in which he was then 
living: and consequently, that the two 
Dispensations, generally known under the 
distinct titles of Law and Gospel^ were but 
two editions of one and the same divine 
Religion. With this view St. Paul presses 
upon the mind of the Jew this important 
circumstance, that the Law under which 
he lived, was but the shadow of the gQo4 
things that were to be realized under the 
Gospel ; and that the Services of the Jew-* 
ish Temple were typical of those which 
were to be celebrated in the Christian 
Church. A circumstance which tended to 
confirm in the mind of the Jew an expec* 
tation of that resemblance, which the type 
and antitype must bear to each other; as 
necessary to establish their mutual corres- 
pondence, and thereby to prove their hav- 
ing been originally arranged by the same 
divine wisdom. 
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In pursuance of this idea, the Apostle 
speaking of Christians in contradistinction 
to Jews, says ; " We (Christians) have an 
** altar, whereof they have no right to eat 
** which serve the tabernacle/^ As if he 
had said, you worshippers, who continue 
still under the beggarly elements of the 
Law, confining your notions of sacrifice 
to the " bodies of those beasts, whose 
♦* blood is brought into the sanctuary by 
^* the High Priest for sin," and by him 
sprinkled before the Divine Presence; 
have no right, in fact are not in a condi- 
tion, to partake of those spiritual elements 
offered up by the Priesthood at the altar 
of the Christian Church ; because the ele- 
ments there offered up are commemorative 
of that great propitiatory sacrifice of the 
cross, which has superseded all the bloody 
sacrifices of the Jewish Temple ; upon the 
principle, that when that which is perfect 
is come, then that which is in part should 
of course be done away. 

In conformity with this leading idea ex* 
prcssly intended to wean the Jews froni 
their bigotted attachment to their Temple 
Service, the Apostle tells them plainly, in 

p 



do thy will, O God." He 
y the^rs^, the typical sacrifices 
iple; that he might establish 
their intended antitype ; that 
liatory sacrifice offered on the 
it great High Priest of our sal- 
^ is now " for ever sat down at 
hand of God/' 

reat propitiatory sacrifice once 
the cross, the sacrifice offered at 
f the Christian Church, is the 
commemoration ; or, as it is 
ssed in our Church Service, 
etual memorial of Christ's pre- 
ath, continued in the Church 
coming again */' By observing 

stian reader should be informed that the 
of by our Saviour in his kij unction to hjs 
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th6n this marked resemblance between thfe 
two Services of the Jewish Temple and the 
Christian Churchy that the sacrifices offer- 
ed in both had reference to the same great 
object ; those of the former being prefigu^ 
rative of what those of the latter were coni'- 
memorative ; the Jew would be more rea- 
dily disposed to give up his hereditary 
prejudices ; seeing that by his admission 
into the Church, he was not in fact losing 
his old religion, so much as putting him* 
self into a condition to possess it in tnore 
spiritual perfection; by exchanging the 
shadows of the Law for the realities of the 

Apostles, " This do in remembrance of rae/' is the same 
word wiiich is translated, Leviticus ii. 2> 9> 16.— by the 
word memorial; which was applied in the Mosaic Law, to 
that part of the offering, wherewith the atonement was 
made : and signified the very action of putting God in mind 
of what was intended by the offering made. Agreeably to 
this notion established under the Law, the holy Eucharist 
instituted under the Gospel^ which superseded the offer- 
ings of the Levitical Priesthood, is a commemorative sacri-^ 
fice offered up to God by way of memorial^ or bringing to 
remembrance that grand propitiatory sacrifice once offered 
on the cross, and for the purpose of applying the merits of 
it to the panies, for whom it is in faith offered up. The 
idea which wn^ intended to be preserved in the Service of 
our Church',^ 
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Gospel. In the Service of the Christian 
altar, his eye of faith being directed to the 
same great Atoker for sin^ he would be 
satisfied that bj coming into the Church, 
he had only been exchanging the circum- 
stances of the divine ceconomj, in the ad* 
ninistration of the great work of Rederop- 
tion; considering that the sacred elements 
of bread and wine, under which the great 
Sacrifice of the Cross was memorialized on 
the altar of the Christian Church, derived 
their appointment from the same divine 
authoritj^, which on a former occasion had 
€Jf.pressly instituted those carnal sacrifices, 
which constituted the appropriate and 
distinguishing Service of the Temple. So 
that in fact he had only been exchanging, 
under the sanction of the same divine au- 
thority, one set of representative emblems 
for another ; whilst the great spiritual sub- 
ject to which they equally referred, the 
great Doctrine of Atonement for sin, by 
the blood of the Lamb of God typically 
sprinkled in the Holy of Holies by the 
High Priest in the Temple, and spiritually 
memoritilized by the officiating Priest at the 
most holy place in the Christian Church, 



sting conversations, found him so 
acquainted wjth the nature and 
the solemn Service of our Altar, 
d not the least hesitation in com - 
th his desire. He was accordingly 

to the Communion. In some 
nt conversations held with this 
it Jew, (for intelligent he certainly 

that in no con^mop 4egree, for 
bis station ;) I was desirous of 

what opinions he had formed 
>ept to the Church aqd the Meetr 
se ; having, according to his own 

attended from time to time the 
3f both. On this head he had no 

he said, in freely opening his 
jT plainly (Jecl^ring, that he never 
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did receive that satisfaction 2LltAi\e Meet- 
ing House, that he had been repeatedly 
taught to expect. On enquiring for the 
reason of his disappointment, he gave the 
following; that in the Meeting Hiouse 
he did not see any thing that brought to 
his mind that form of religious service, 
which his Bible had taught him to expect 
in a place dedicated to the God of Abra- 
ham ; in whose seed all the nations of the 
earth were to be blessed. For although 
the Temple, ,with its appropriate Service, 
had been abolished, and the Christian 
Church established in its stead ; because, 
as he now perfectly understood, the sha- 
dows of the Law had given place to the 
realities of the Gospel; St. Paul having 
plainly told him, that " the Priests that 
** offered gifts and sacrifices, served unto 
" the example and shadow of heavenly 
" things;'' still he thought some resem- 
blauce between the public offices of the 
Jewish and Christian Dispensations, as 
confessedly appointed by the same all-wise 
Being, was to be expected. Jn the Priest- 
hood, the Altar, and the Sacrifice of the 
Christian Church, he recognized a striking 
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resemblance to what had been the favorite 
objects of Jewish attachment; the Priest, 
the Altar, and the Sacrifice in the Jewish 
Temple. Whereas, in the Meeting House, 
he saw nothing that had the least tendency 
to bring that resemblance to his mind. 
And he concluded with saying; depend 
upon it, Reverend Sir, when the happy 
time shall arrive for the Jewish people to 
be made Christian ; they will not be con- 
verted by any other Ministry, but that of 
an Episcopal Church. This reasoning, which 
I am free to acknowledge, did not fail to 
make an impression on my mind, is left to 
the consideration of the reader. 

To the foregoing circumstance another 
may still be added, which appears en- 
tilled to more attention than has been 
commonly paid to it. We read, that our 
Saviour, after his resurrection, and the 
formal delivery of the commission to his 
Apostles in GaHlee, continued with his 
Disciples near forty days, " speaking to 
" them of the things pertaining to the 
" kingdom of God." Is it then to be rea- 
sonably supposed, that in the many com- 
munications made by our Saviour to his 
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Apostles in the course of these forty days> 
he should have left thern totally unin- 
formed on so essential a subject, as the 
future government of this spiritual king- 
dom ; the affairs of which had been for- 
mally committed to their management? 
Is it not with more reason to be concluded, 
that he should not fail |n giving then? in- 
formation, which he must deem necessary 
to the proper discharge of that high trust, 
which he himself had personally committed 
to them ? It would be in contradiction to 
the most common rules of judgment and 
prudence prevailing in the world, were we 
to conclude otherwise. 

But to this circumstance must be added 
the consideration, that these Apostles 
whom Christ " had chosen, and to whom 
** he had given commandment ;'' were di- 
rected by Him not to enter on the dis- 
charge of their important commission, till 
they should have received power from the 
Holy Ghost. <* When He, the spirit of 
" truth is come,'^ said Christ to them, 
" He will guide you into all truth ; for he 
^' shall not speak of himself; but whatso- 
<« ever he shall hear, that shall he speak, 



eceived the sanction of divine 

nent. 

ir only the foregoing reasoning is 

to be carried. And carried thus 

11, it is presumed, be allowed to 

no weak ground. 
[ high degree of unquestionable 
by at least, the reasoning faculty 
:ent to carry the unlearned reader, 
estigation of the present subject, 
me time what the form of Church 
ent established by the Apostles 
s, is a matter of fact and history, 
1st be determined, like other facts 
lar kind, by its proper evidence. 

* Jiohn xvi, 13v 
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I pass on therefore to bring before the 
reader that degree of evidence on this sub- 
ject which, admitting its authenticity, (of 
which, it is presumed, no reasonable doubt 
can be entertained ;) must in itself be fully 
sufficient to bring conviction to every un- 
prejudiced mind. And that the reader 
may not be perplexed, and rendered 
doubtful in his judgment by a multiplicity 
of proofs brought before him, I shall con- 
fine his attention to very few ; but those 
of so strong a kind as to have stood their 
ground, against the repeated attempts af 
the most powerful controversialists to set 
them aside. 

The evidence here referred to will be 
principally dfawn from the writings of 
Clement and Ignatius. And if the evi- 
dence of two holy men, who died martyrs 
to the Christian cause, to facts which 
passed under their own eyes, and were ne- 
cessarily subject to their own knowledge, 
as Governors of the Church, be not of au- 
thority sufficient to establish the facts to 
which their evidence relates, there must 
be an end of all faith in history ; since it 
^rill be difficult to find an historic fact 
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more fully authenticated, tlian the Go- 
vernmeDt of the primitive Church is by 
their undoubted writings. Indeed should 
such evidence be deemed insufficient to 
establish the point for which it has been 
repeatedly brought, the authenticity of 
the sacred canon itself may, on the same 
principle of Pyrrhonism, be called in 
question. 

The two holy men, to whose testimony 
we principally refer on this occasion, the 
reader should be informed, were contem- 
jporary with the Apostles. Clemens is 
mentioned by St. Paul* as one of those 
" whose names were written in the book 
" of life/' He was the companion and 
disciple of St. Peter during a great part of 
his life. Ignatius was educated by the 
Apostles; stnd made partaker both of their 
familiar Discourses, and more secret and 
uncommon mysteries -f-. These two holy 
men were consecrated to the Episcopal 
Office by the laying on of the hands of 
the Apostles: the former having been con- 
secrated by them Bishop of the Church at 

♦ Phil. ?v. 3. f See Cave's lives. 
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Rome : the latter of the Church at An* 
tioch. As living with the Apostles, they 
must of course have conformed themselves 
to their directions and practice in the 
government of the respective Churches 
committed by the Apostles to their imme* 
diate superintendance. Whilst of Ignatius 
it is particularly said by the learned Cave, 
that " he was careful to diffuse and pro* 
pagate the genuine Doctrine which he 
had received of the Apostles; and took 
a kind of oecumenical care of all the 
Churches/' What is to be found therefore 
in the writings of these two primitive mar- 
tyrs, on the form of Church Government, 
must be admitted to be decisive authority 
on that subject : so much so, as to inva- 
lidate all authority of a subsequent date, 
that might be found in contradiction 
to it. 

On appeal then to Ignatius, the reader 
will find him writing so particularly and so 
strongly on the government of the Church, 
then established under the original Apos- 
tolic form, as if the principal and even 
exclusive object which he had before him, 
was to guard the Christians of his day: 

4 



i society, in due obedience and 
ition to its spiritual Governors, 
plainly declares it to be incum- 
all Christian professors to live, 
even goes so far as to express his 
th respect to the spiritual state of 
lo should not be found thus cir- 
;ed. ** There is one Altar as there 
ihop, together with his Presbyters 
cons ; and the living in union 
[ obedience to those, is the only 
o, whatever ye do, according to 
»f God/' Whilst in another part 
tings, this holy Bishop makes use 
lowing strong language, sufBcient 
it might be supposed^ to stagger 
jtion of all those, who venture to 
)position to it. " Give heed to^ 
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your Bishop, that God may hearken to 
you ; my soul for theirs who subject them- 
selves under the obedience of their Bishop, 
Presbyters, and Deacons ; and let me take 
my lot with them in the Lord/' 

As it is not my object to draw into 
length this part of my subject, but merely 
to say upon it, what may be sufficient to 
bring conviction to the mind of my reader, 
should he be in a disposition to be con- 
vinced ; I pass on to the evidence of the 
second witness to be produced on the 
present occasion ; considering that if the 
point at issue is not established by the evi- 
dence of these two competent witnesses, I 
should fail in establishing it, were I to pro- 
duce the evidence of two hundred. In 
fact, all those proofs of subsequent date to 
the evidence here referred to, which have 
been so repeatedly, and so abundantly 
brought forward at different times by dif- 
ferent writers on the present subject, must 
ultimately rest on this original, it may be 
called. Apostolic foundation. 

The famous Epistle to the Corinthians 
from St. Clement, whose evidence is now 
about to be produced, was held in sucji 
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high estimation, that it was for some time 
read in the primitive Churches, being con- 
sidered not unworthy of admission into the 
sacred canon. In this Epistle, which was 
written on account of a great schism and 
contention in the Church at Corinth, a 
passage is to be found which speaks a vo« 
lume on the present subject; and tends to 
3.dd considerable strength to the reason** 
ing above submitted to the attention of the 
reader, with respect to the resemblance 
which he might expect to find between the 
oeconomy of the Jewish Temple and the 
Christian Church. And it should seem to 
have been the object of Clement, in pointr 
ing out this resemblance between the two 
Dispensations, to attach Christians the 
more firmly, and at the same time to re- 
concile Jews the more readily, to the 
Communion of the Church, by leading 
them to the conclusion, Umt both the 
Church and the Temple derived their esta- 
blishment from the same divine origin. 

The passage submitted to consideration 
runs thus. ** To the High Priest, says 
Clement, are allotted his proper offices; 
to the Priests their proper place is 
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assigned ; and to the Levites their services 
are appointed : a&d the Layman is restrain- 
ed within the precepts of Laymen*/' 
Now, as Clement was on this occasion 
writing to the Church established at Co- 
rinth; were there no resemblance really 
existing between the appointed offices in 
the Temple and those in the Church, Cle- 
ment's reasoning was totally irrelevant ; 
and as such, must have entirely failed in 
producing conviction on * the minds of 
those to whom it was addressed. But that 
such a resemWance did actually subsist 
between them has been proved to demon- 
stration, by the use to which this allusion, 
originally adopted by Clement, was made 
subservient by a writer in the fourth cen- 
tury ; who must be presumed to have per- 
fectly understood it. St. Jerom, to whom I 
am now referring, being jealous of the en- 
croachments which the Deacons of his 
time were attempting to make on the 
office of the Presbyter, which he himself 
held in the Church ; with the view of 
lowering the assumed consequence of the 

* Qemevf s Epistle to the Corinthians, Qup, 40. 
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on to the established offices 
)le,' which Clement had before' 
\e same subject ; in the following 
passage. "That we may know 
lostolic traditions were taken 
J Testament, that which Aaron^ 
>, and the Levites were in the 

i the Bishops, Presbjters, and 
:laim to themselves in th^ 



ot seem necessary to push the 
nt further. The decisive evi- 
jhed by those primitive autho- 
brought forward, places the 
of the Church, as originally 
by^ the Apostles, on such an 
ble foundation, as renders an 
klitional proof on this subject 
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an unnecessary waste of time ; without 
thereby adding any real strength to the 
ground, on which our conclusion on this 
point has been made to stand. 

An additional strong proof of the Apos- 
tolical Government of the Church being, 
what is now, through divine grace, existing 
in this favoured country ; is still to be 
drawn from the circumstance of the uni- 
versal Establishment of that Government 
in the world ; no Church for the first fif- 
teen centuries being known to have ex- 
isted under any other form. For it is 
remarkable that although flagrant heresies 
produced, froqa time to time, such violent 
divisions among Christian professors, as to 
destroy all communion between the oppo- 
site parties; the established government 
of the Church still remained unimpeached : 
the Church of the heretics being equally 
Episcopal^ with that of the orthodox 
Christians. A circumstance which to those 
conversant with Church History requires 
no proof. 

When then it is considered, that one 
principal object which our Saviour appears 
to have had in view in establi^hiug his 

Q 2 
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Church upon earth, was that of making 
his disciples members of the same religiou:* 
society ; for the evident purpose of their 
possessing the true faith " in the unity of 
^* the Spirit, and in the bond of peace ;'* 
is it in reason to be supposed, or can it, 
consistently with the divine wisdom and 
goodness be admitted, that Christian pro- 
fessors should have been suffered to con- 
tinue in ignorance on this important sub-^ 
jectj for the long space of fifteen centuries ; 
and that they should have become en- 
lightened upon it only within the last three 
hundred years ? And yet such must be the 
case, if the form of Ecclesigistical govern- 
ment, set on foot by Presbyterians, was the 
form originally established by the Apos- 
tles. For this is the point, which the 
Presbyterians, for the last two centuries 
and a half, liavc been labouring to main- 
tain. 

Tiiat a determined controversy respect- 
ing this particular subject should have ex- 
isted, ahiiost from the sera* of the Refbrma- 
xion down to the present day, is to be 
accounted for on natural principles. The 
Reformation, though it certainly did incaU 
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culable good, by delivering Christians from 
the gross corruptions of the Romish 
Church ; still it did not so much good, as 
might have been produced by it, had it 
been differently conducted. In fact; with- 
out altering the nature of fallen man, an 
alteration not to be expected from it ; the 
Reformation unhappily became instrumen- 
tal in sowing those seeds of discord, and 
division, which under the prevalence of 
human infirmity, have by degrees ripened, 
as it might be expected that they would, 
into an abundant harvest. Unhappily, a 
considerable portion of those Christian 
profes^rs, who originally separated from a 
corrupt Church, found themselves under 
the necessity, in consequence of their not 
having it in their power to retain the Epis^ 
oopal Governn^ent, of establishing a form 
of Ecclesiastical Government for them- 
selves; otherwise their religious societies 
must have been left without any govern^ 
ment at all. Having then done what they 
considered their case justified them in do- 
ing, it became natural that they should 
feel a strong attachment to the creature of 
their own forming;- Had not these Chris-p 
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tians of the reformed separation, as tbey 
may be distinguished, been thus circum^ 
stanced ; it is at least probable, that no 
such Ecclesiastical Establishment, as the 
Presbyterian^ would ever have been known 
in the world. For the Episcopacy of the 
Church of England, by its separation from 
that of Ronje, did not necessarily involve 
such a consequence. And to this conclu- 
sion we are also fairly led by the disti|>9 
guished eulogies, which the foreign Pro-r 
testant Reformers in general lavished upoq 
the Episcopacy of the Chqrch of England, 
which have been already produced. But 
however it js to be lamented that the pas-9 
sions of man's fallen nature should be 
mised up with so sacred a cause, still It 
was but to be expected, after the Presby- 
terian form of Ecclesiastical Government 
had been once established, that those whq 
inherited a prejudice in its favor, should 
be zealously employed ia defending it. 
Hence it has come to pass^ that the ground 
on which this unfortunate controversy, re- 
lative to the Apostolical form of Church 
Government, actually stands ; has beei» 
fought, over and over again for such a 
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length of time ; and will probably con-^ 
tinue to be fought, with the same degree 
of success which has hitherto attended the 
Contest, till thg,t time shall come, when 
pride and prejudice shall cease to exercise 
their wonted doniioion over the human 
mind» 

It would be to trespass unnecessarily 
upon the reader^ were J to give a particular 
detail of the manner in which this contro- 
versial battle has from time to linie been 
conducted* My object being only to fur- 
pish hinfi with that information with respect 
to the event of the contest, which iriay be 
su^cienttp confirm his attachment to that 
Church, of which he has happily become a 
roember. 

With this view the reader need only to 
be briefly informed, if I may be allowed to 
change ray figure, that the cause between 
JEpiscopapjji and Preshytery was fully tried 
out in those niemorable days> when it was 
of most iinportance to the advocates for 
Presbytery, that their cause should be 
firmly established ; when in fact it had so 
feir gained the ascendancy in this country, 
that the Establishment of Episcopacy was, 

3 
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in the intolerant language of the day, 
described to be the establishment of Idola* 
try hy Law. At this memorable period, 
as it is well known, the great Hammond 
became the unanswerable advocate of 
Episcopacy, against those two learned fo- 
reigners, Blondel and Salmasius. Since 
this noted period the same cause has un- 
dergone a full trial in Scotland ; when all 
the laboured eflforts in support of Presby-* 
terianism were compleatly done away, by 
the powerful force of evidence brought 
forward by Bishop Sage, in his book en-i 
tilled ** The Principles of the Cyprianic 
Age;" a book which contam^ ^^ inex- 
haustible fund of learning and research ; 
and proves to demonstration, that Presby? 
terianism and the Principles of the Cy- 
prianic Age, are absolutely incompatible 
with each other. 

Many other learned men have with 
equal success employed their powers in the 
same cause, with whose names the reader 
may possibly be acquainted. In the pre- 
sent day, Dr. Campbell, a man of acknow- 
ledged learning and abilities, has felt him- 
self called upon, as a Professor under tjie 
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Scotch Establishment, to undertake the 
defence of a cause, which he had publicly 
espoused. But he succeeded in it, as it has 
■ been abundantly proved, in no respect 
better than those, who had preceded him. 
on the same side. 

This same cause has very lately been 
brought under trial, on the other side of 
the Atlantic; between the Episcopal and 
Presbyterian Divines at New York. But 
whoever shall have read the able, com- 
pleat, and satisfactory answers^ thqt have 
been recentl^^ given, to all the disgraceful 
cavils, confident assumptions, £^nd unsub^ 
stantiated proofs, to ^yhich the advocates 
for Presbyterianism have been obliged to 
have recourse, in the support of a weak, 
dying, but still struggling cause; by Bishop 
Hobart, and the Rev. Dr. Bowden, a 
learned Professor in Columbia College; 
will be satified that the subject in question 
has been perfectly exhausted ; there not 
being an inch of ground, upon which the 
advocates for Presbyterianism have at- 
tempted to make their stand, from which 
they have not been successfully, and re- 
peatedly beaten off. 
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le to prevail against the truth 
in which he is engaged ; ^nd 
rcb of Christ in this trountrj, 
n the same grovrnd, on which 
ally placed by the Apostles ; 
1 it was left standing by their 
iccessors Clement and Igna- 
wo unimpeachable witnesses; 
)ny has with confidence been 
n the present occasion. " Let 
hen, (in the words of Hooker) 
bold and peremptory; that if 
he Church's Regiment, surely 
tution of Bishops was from 
even of God; the Holy 
5 author of it/' 
e close the present Chapter, 
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considering that what has been brought 
before the reader, must be sufficient t6 
settle his opinion on that point, which it 
has been liiy object briefly to establish ; 
and thereby confirm his attachment to a 
Church, whose pretensions to a divine in- 
stitution, the more fully they are examined, 
the more incontrovertible will they be 
found. 

But there still remain a few circum- 
stances, which, as they appeal to the rea;- 
soning faculty of the reader, may on that 
account be left to speak for themselves. 
The reader should then be informed^ that 
some of the most decided advocates for 
Presbyterianism, have not at all times 
found themselves standing on such ^rm 
ground, as to prevent their recedjng from 
itj on more matured consideration. A 
strong case in point some time since 
occurred in the conduct of Lord Chancel- 
lor King; which, should the reader be 
linacquainted ^ith it, he wrll thank me for 
introducing in this place. Lord .Chancel- 
lor King was at one time of his. life so 
determined an adxoc^tef or Presbyterianism^ 
and considered himself so perfectly ac- 
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quainted with the merits of that subject, 
that he published a book upon it. To this 
book the Presbyterians have been in the 
habit of appealing, as to a book, in their 
judgment, of standard authority. To this 
book an answer was written by oneSLAXER, 
a Clergyman, if I mistake not, of the 
Church of England ; under the title of 
♦* A Draught of the Primitive Church ;'' 
which brought the point at issue within a 
short compass, and decided it in the most 
satisfactory, I venture to add, unanswer* 
able manner. This book the author did not 
live to publish. It happened however that 
the author's manuscript, after his death, 
came inta the hands of the Lord ChaneeK 
lor; who was so perfectly satisfied by its 
contents, that the ground which he himself 
had previously taken, was vntenahky that 
he published Slater's manuscript at his own 
expence ; as the strongest proof that could 
be given to the world, of the alteration of 
his own sentiments on the subject in ques-^ 
tion. A circumstance reflecting so much 
honor on his Lordship, the reader, it may 
be presumed, will agree with me, shoul4 
not be suffered to pass intp oblivion. 
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At the same time there is good reason to 
think that the case of Lord Chancellor 
King, so far I'mean, as respects his change 
of opinion on the subject of Presbyte- 
rianism, is by no means a singular one. 
More than one case of a similar kind has 
fallen within my own knowledge. And 
were the young candidates for the Minis- 
try under the Scotch Establishment, en* 
couraged to carry their studies back to the 
early Fathers of the Church, instead of be- 
ing confined^ as I understand to be gene- 
rally the case, to the modern systems of 
Divinity, which of course speak no other 
language than that of the Presbyterian 
School ; there can be little doubt of the 
Presbyterian cause standing, 'ere long, on 
still narrower ground, than that on which 
it now appears to stand. For however 
strong the prejudices existing among the 
lower orders of the people in Scotland still 
may be, and strong they certainly are; 
men of education in that country are no 
longer in danger of being frightened out 
of their wits by the bugbear of Popery, as 
their over-heated early Reformers were; 
and now that political intrigue has ceased 
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to mix itself with religious zeal, tlidy are 
too liberal, and too well informed^ not 
justly to discriminate between the primi- 
tive Episcopacy, and rational worship of 
the Church of England ; and the usurped 
supremacy, idolatrous services, atid corrupt 
practices of the Church of Rome. 

But I hasten from this digression to the 
conclusion of the present Chapter, which, 
the reader may think, has already been 
sufficiently extended. What however still 
remains to be advanced, will not so much 
relate to matters of disputed fact, or doubt* 
ful conclusion^ as to subjects for the exer* 
cise of plain reasoning, the force of which 
every reader must be left to appreciate for 
himself. The Episcopal and Presbyterian 
Churches, in the judgment of their respec- 
tive advocates, both stand professedly on 
the same Apostolic ground. Both agree 
in admitting that Christ delivened but one 
commission for the Government of his 
Church, and the discharge of the Gospel 
Ministry. Whilst both are equally zealous 
in maintaining, that their own particular 
Establishment possesses the truly primitive 
and Apostolic form. Now the unpreju- 
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diced readerjIvheD he considers thedivitie 
direction under which the Apostles acted, 
can have no doubt in his mind^ with re* 
spect to their competency to form an Es- 
tablishment for the Church ; when he con^ 
sider3 again the ir^fallibility of their Hi- 
rector on the occasion, he will not hesitate 
to conclude, that it was impossible for the 
Apostles to have contradicted themselves 
by forming two different Establishments 
for the same Church : for by so doing, in- 
stead of bringing Christians to worship 
together in the unity of the Spirit and in 
the bond of peace, that most important 
object which the Apostles continually pro* 
fessed to have in view ; they would have 
sown the seeds of endless divisions; and 
thereby adopted the most certain plan for 
defeating the tenor of our Saviour's prayer 
for his Church; that the members of it 
might be one in Him. On the principle 
then that two opposite sides of a questio4 
cannot both be true ; the conclusion to be 
drawn from the premises, it is presumed, 
will be, that both these two different and 
incompatible Establishments cannot have 
just . pretensiQii|» to that divine origin, 
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which one or the other of them must c*- 
clumely possess. Such, I conceire^ is the 
conclusion which every reader of plain un- 
derstanding and unprejudiced mind must 
be qualified to draw; who at the same time 
may not be competent, for want of proper 
information, to determine to which side 
the just claim in this case belongs. But 
though the reader may not be possessed of 
information sufficient to enable him to 
produce direct and positive evidence to 
prove the point at issue ; he may still have 
such circumstantial evidence placed before 
him, as may be fully sufficient to deter- 
mine the judgment of a reasonable and 
thinking man. 

Let the reader consider then, that the 
Episcopal Government has now prevailed 
in the Church for eighteen centuries ; and 
that no other Government was known in 
Christendom for the first fifteen hundred 
years of that long period. Now it may be 
asked, whether the rule laid down by an 
old writer* of the Church, for the Esta- 
blishment of the Doctrine delivered by the 

* Vincentiiis linlteDsift. 
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.j^postjes, does, not hold equally good fot 
the form of Government^ which they are 
considered to have originally set on foot; 
nBjmely, " that such ecclesiastical orders 
as have been received in all places, at all 
.times, and by all the faithful, are derived 
ftom Apostolic authority/' Now, on the 
assumed ground that Episcopacy, itt the 
light in which it is maintained in the 
Church, is a cprruplian of the form of 
Church Government originally established 
.by, the Apostles, and an incroachment on 
the rights and authority of the original 
.Presbyter, as the advocates for Presbyte- 
rianism consider it; is it to be supposed 
that Divine Providence would have suffer- 
ed such a corruption of the Apostolic 
JEistablishment of the . Church to have 
acquired, without formal opposition, the 
prescription of such lengthened authority ; 
or that the Presbyters themselves should 
have manifested so little of the pride of hu- 
man nature, as quietly to have submitted, 
for such a length of time, to so notorious 
an encroachment ? The most uninformed 
reader may be left to his o\yn judgment on 

E 
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the precedthg statement ; whicfa^ it is pni* 
ftumed, will be admitted to be a fkir otte. 

It is furthei* submitted to cortiiderationf, 
ho\v it is to be recOD^iled to the commoh 
feelings of human nature, and particularly 
to the known character of J, Calvin, whb 
IS considered to baire b^n the founder of 
the Presbjterian fot*m of Oovernment^ that 
ht should express siiek high respect for the 
Episcopacy df the Church of England, 
had he considered it to be a corruption of 
the original Apostolic form; and anotori^- 
bus encroachlnent on that particdiar fotitis 
which he hiniself was so zealous to maid-* 
lain. Had he thus thought of Episcopacy, 
would be riot have beeh found among the 
most vehement declaimers against it f But 
in fact, most of the arguments which have 
been applied to Presbyterianism, did not 
originate with that cause ; but have groittt 
up with it, and have been successively em* 
ployed by its zealous advocates from timfc 
to time, as necessary to its support. 

A very late writer on " the Constitution 
and Order of the Christian Ministry,'* ex^ 
presses himself thus confidently on the 
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mbjecU *^ t see not/^ says this decided 
Presbyterian *^, " how any one can peruse 
the New Tlestament with an impartial 
mind, without perceiving that the Presby- 
terian form of Church Government is there 
distinctly pourtrayed/^ To wish a thing 
to be true> certainly goes a great way to- 
wards the proof of its being so, in the mind 
of the wishing party^ At the same time» 
what may be seen through Presbyterian 
spectacles, I cannot take upon me to say, 
having never put them on. But on the 
supposition that Presbyteriantsm is so dis- 
tinctly marked in the New Testament^ that 
it is impossible for an impartial mind not to 
perceive it, it is submitted to the consi^ 
deration of the impartial reader, how it 
could come to pass, that a circumstance 
of such notoriety and importance should 
have totally fallen into oblivion for the 
space of the first fifteen centuries of the 
Christian esra, and have come forth to 
notice only within these last three hundred 

♦ Semml Miller, D»D. Author of ^' Letters coQcem* 
ing the ConstUution and Order of the Christian Mini8try> 
as deduced from Scripture and primitive usage: addressed 
Co the Presbyterian Churclies, in New York." 
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years. Whereas if the Presbyterian form 
of Church Government was really the Go- 
vernment established by the Apostles, is it 
not reasonably to be expected , that some 
decided testimony to this circumstance 
should be found in the writings of those 
holy persons, who lived with the Apostles ; 
and were actually engaged in the Govern- 
ment of the Church in their days ? How 
then stands the fact? Let the impartial 
reader examine. 

The appeal in this case must be to the 
writings of those early martyrs for the 
truth, which have above been brought for- 
ward: the evidence drawn from which 
must be taken upon trust, should not the 
reader be disposed or qualified to examine 
it for himself. At the same time it will be 
for his satisfaction to be informed, that the 
authenticity of Clement's Epistles has not 
been called in question. Whilst the au- 
then ticity of those of Ignatius certainly has; 
but for the obvious reason, noticed, if I re- 
member right, by Mosheim, because they 
furnish evidence absolutely incompatible 
with Presbyterian ism. In fact, they are 
challenged by Presbyterians, for no other 
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reason, than because they do not wish :i6 
have their cause tried by them. But truth 
in this case, as in every other, is sure to 
gain by proper examination ; as gold tried 
in the furnace, acquires more sterling 
M-eight, by having passed through a fiery 
ordeal. In consequence of the labors of 
learned men spent in the investigation of 
this particular point, the Epistles of Igna- 
tius are now allowed to stand on the ground 
of the most confirmed authority. 

At the same time much learning has alsp 
been employed, though not with such good 
effect, to prove a point, which the advo- 
cates for Presbyterianism have been ear- 
nestly desirous of establishing; and which, 
could it be established, would furnish very 
strong argument in support of the cause 
they espouse ; namely, that the Presbyte- 
rian form of Church Government was 
taken from that of the Jewish Synagogue. 
But the Synagogue, though a holy place 
for religious exercises, was not the Temple; 
which had been appointed under Divine 
direction, for the peculiar service of the 
Jewish Dispensation : for it was in the 
Temple and not in the Synagogue^ that the 
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shadow of that great sacrifice was con<- 
stantly exhibited, the memorial of which 
js now, by Divine appointment, preserved 
in the Christian Church. 

Having already ascertained, by what is 
generally admitted to be unquestionable 
authority', what the Church Government, 
originally established by the Apostles, 
really was ; it seems unnecessary to dwell 
upon this point. But as the Presbyterian 
grouqd has been taken with con6dence, a 
few minutes may be well spept in eija- 
mining its strength* 

Oa the supposUion that such was 
really the fact ; I mean, that the Apos- 
tles had taken their form of Church Go- 
vernment from the Stfnagogue ; such fact 
could not, have been unknown to those 
holy persons above mentioned ; who 
lived at the time when this formation of 
Church Government, on the model of that 
of the Synagogue, must have taken place, 
if it took place at all, From the writings 
of these holy persons then, the reader may 
reasonably expect, that some evidence in 
support of the fact in question is to be 
prpduced. But instead of furnishing evt- 
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dence in support of the Pre$byleri?in form^ 
the writings under consideration pppear 
to furnish the most decisive evidenct 
aguinst it. In the Epistles of Ignatius, i««> 
peated mention is made of the difiereot 
orders of the Christian Afinistry, in th« 
same degree of rank and subordioatipQ In 
which they now stand, and have ev«r 
stood in the Episcopal Cburcfe ; but witfe- 
out any notice of tliese orders ibaving jb^en 
taken from the Synagogue. If such wms tkfi 
fact, how is such an omission, in a Bithop 
writing expressly in support of th« c^tjl- 
blished form of Church Qov^rnmeQl, to 
be accounted for ? Whereas, th# Jewiy^ 
Synagogue is not onc^ mentioi;ie4 through 
the whole course of lgpativ^» g^nuise 
Epistles. 

But Clement speaks mor^ ^ecidedJy and 
particularly to this point, by describing the 
different offices in the Christian Church» 
by a direct allusion to thos? established ifi 
the service of the Temple. The same allu- 
sion Jerom afterwards employed, when 
he plainly said, ^^ that which Aaron and 
his sons, and the Levites were in the 
Temple^ Jet the Bishop, Presbyters and 
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Deacons claim to themselves io the 
Church/' Now, if there really was no re- 
semblance between the established offices 
in the Church and those in the Temple, 
why was such an allusion made use of at 
all ? But Clement, when writing for the 
express purpose of impressing on the mem- 
bers of the Church at Corinth a due re- 
gard for the order established in the 
Church, not only directs their attention to 
the order of Ministry established in the 
Temple; but in mentioning the names of 
Bishops and Deacons, as officers of the 
Church, he passes over the Synagogue 
unnoticed, (which it may be remark- 
ed, is not once mentioned through' his 
whole Epistle,) and refers for his authority 
to a passage in the sixtieth Chapter of 
Isaiah, which he applies to his own im^P 
mediate purpose; considering it as in^ 
tended to refer to the Bishops and Dea- 
cons, which were to be constituted in the 
Christian Church ^. Unless then Ignatius, 
Clement, and Jerom after him, made use 
of language expressly calculated to lead 

* Clement's Epistle ^ Chap. 4^. 
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their readers into error on the important 
point in question, it seems clear todemon- 
stration, that the Apostles, in establishing 
the form of Church Government, had their 
eyes directed to the offices in the Jewish 
Temple, not to those of the Jewish Syna- 
gogue. 

A principal subject of the primitive Divi- 
nity con3isted, it is wellTcnown, in marking 
out, and establishing the intended corres- 
pondence between the Levitical and Evan- 
gelical Dispensations ; on the ground, that 
the temple oeconomy was to be perfected 
under the Gospel, and that the o/df Jeru- 
salem was the type, or pattern of the 7iew. 
With this subject before him, the Apostle 
calls the time of the Gospel ** the time of 
<« reformation*;*' thereby giving the Jews, 
whom he was eagerly desirous of recon- 
ciling to the new system, to understand ; 
that the Temple oeconomy was not abso- 
lutely destroyed, but new modelled : the 
Gospel not being considered to be the 
evacuation, but the fulfilment of the Law. 
With this object in view, the Apostles 

» Heb. ix. 10. 
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translated maoy things from Judaism into 
Christianity ; accommodating several prin* 
cipal rites and ceremonies of the Jewish 
worship to the Christian service ; altering, 
if we may so. say, the house of Moses, but 
making use of some of its chief materials, 
to build up the new Church of Christ, 
That the Jews might see, provided they 
continued not in wilful blindness, that as 
Christ was the Lamb slain, so the Chris- 
tian religion was the platform framed, an4 
designed by God, from the beginning of 
the world ; and in particular that the Law, 
and legal Dispensation, of which the Jews 
boasted so much, was given unto thenr 
only for a schoolmaster to bring them to 
Christ. This, it is presumed, will abun* 
dantly occur to the thoughts of those who 
will meditate upon this curious subject ; 
will discover to them the excellency and 
perfectiop of the Christian religion ; and 
provoke them to admire, love, and delight 
in it, as thi? completion and utmost im« 
provement of the Jewish religioa, and the 
Drigioal design of the wisdom of God in 
Christ. In conformity with this Apostolic 
mode of teaqhiag, Clement, by assimila-* 
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ting the officers newly established in the 
Christian Church, to those which had 
existed in the Temple ; kept this promi- 
nent feature of the Gospel Dispensation 
as the fulfilment of the legal one in view ; 
which would not have been the case, had 
he represented the Apostles as taking their 
pattern fpr the government of the Chris- 
tian Church, from a religious assembly, 
which had neither Altar nor Priesthood 
belonging to it. " For, as it has been ju- 
diciously observed, the Bishop and his 
Presbyters, though they were so called at 
first, by the names of the President and 
Members of the Synagogue, upon the ac- 
count of their authority, or governing 
power in the Church, or Kingdom of God ; 
yet upon the account of their mediatort/ 
office, as they are ordained for men in 
things pertaining to God, to ofier up 
prayers of all sorts, and the Holy Eucha-^ 
rist unto God; so they have a just and 
proper title; Ae, to the name of High 
Priest, and they to the name of Priests :'' 
names by which Clement expressly distin- 
guished them. 
That no advantage may however be 
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Government, giv6s to the Bishop^ through 
the whole of his Epistles, the decided pre- 
eminence; and places the Presbyters or El" 
ders in subordination to him, without once 
mentioning the Synagogue, as it has been 
above observed ; whilst the Deacons are 
not confined to the service of tables, being 
expressly called by him, " Ministers of the 
" Mysteries of Christ/' 

The Apostles, it has been observed by a 
learned Divine *, most competent to judge, 
on this subject; " in platforming the mo* 
del of the Christian Churches, did keep very 
close to the platform of the Synagogues/' 
As frequenters of the Jewish Synagogues, 
which they doubtless had been, it is most 
probable, that in a certain degree, they did 
so* But the object which the Apostles 
had in view, might have been, that the 
Christian Church should, as it were, conso-- 
lidate both the Temple and the Synago- 
gue, by taking so much from each, as 
might tend to the perfection of their new 
Establishment. Whilst then they might 
transplant some of the services of the 

* ligbtfoot. 
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Synagogue into the Churcli i at the Mme 
time with the intent, it is probable, of 
pointing out to notice the connection be*' 
tween the Temple and the Church, as two 
corresponding parts of one consistent pky^, 
and thereby bringing Jews and Gentiles 
into communion with each other, as bre** 
thren of the same crucified Lord; they 
formed the Order of the Christian Minis- 
try after the model of that established ia 
the Temple. 

The learned Vitringa, who employ eel 
much laboured attention on this particular 
subject, appears to admit what ii here sup* 
posed to have been the case; that the 
Apostles, in laying the platform of the 
Christian Church, had respect both to the 
Temple and the Synagogue^ His wordf 
loosely rendered are these. " In the wort- 
ship of the Temple and Synagogues, cer- 
tain rites and ceremonies occur, similar ia 
all respects to those which are observed in 
our sacred Services* For if we attend iQ 
the reading of the Law, the Psalmody, the 
Sermons, the Prayers, and the Benediction^ 
and other sacred rites of the same kind, it 
appears that these services Avere not less in 
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use among the ancient Jews, than they now 
are among Christians. Which whoever at- 
tentively considers, what will he more 
readily conclude^ than that they had all 
the same common origin * ?" But admit- 
ting the fact, that some of the Services of 
the Synagogue were translated by the Apos- 
tles into the Christian Church, this circum- 
stance alone does not prove, that the 
Order of the Christian Ministry was taken 
from the same source. For had the Apostles 
intended to have made the Jewish Synago- 
gue in dli resptcts the model for the Chris- 
tian Church, they would not only have bor- 
rowed some of the Services, and the names 
of their Church Officers from the Synago- 
gue, but would also not have failed to have 
taken the Jewish use of those Services, and 
the Jewish signification of those names 
along with them. In such case, Ignatius 
Could not have Written as he did. Nor 
would Clement have used his noted allu- 
sion to the Officers in the Temple. In 
what degree soever then the Apostles, iti, 
laying the platform of the Church, might 

• Vitringa de Synagogll vetcre, p^S' 
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borrow from the Synagogue, stilly with re- 
spect to the Order of the Christian Minis- 
try, (the point for which we contend,) hav- 
ing been taken from the Temple^ the evi- 
dence produced from Clement and Igna- 
tius, seems abundantly sufficient to esta- 
blish. 

The mistake then into which Presbyte- 
rians have fallen, appears to have arisen 
principally from their taking the na^es of 
things for the things themselves ; by sup- 
posing that the order of the Church must 
have been taken from that of the Synagp-' 
gue, because the same nominal service and 
the same official names are to be found in 
both. 

On the same principle it might now be 
said, that the Church of England had boTr 
rowed her Services from the Jewish Syna- 
gogue, because the Services of reading the 
Law, of Prayers, of Psalmofiy, and Bener 
dictions are to be. found in both these two 
places of religious worship. But as in the 
present day, the worshipper in the Churah 
of England cannot join in the Service of 
the Synagogue, nor the worshipper in the 
Synagogue in that of the Chri«tiaa Church, 
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so in likemanner^ after the establishment 
of the Church under the Apostles, the 
members of it could not join in the services 
of the Synagogue at Jerusalem, nor could 
the worshippers in the Synagogue join in 
the services of the Christian Church ; the 
services of these two different places of re- 
ligious worship, after the establishment of 
Christianity, being absolutely incompati- 
ble with each other. 

But there is still another, and perhaps 
stronger, circumstance, to prove that the 
Apostles, in laying the platform of the 
Christian Church, did not take their pat- 
tern from the Synagogue; namely, that 
they had no occasion so to do, having been 
placed by Divine wisdom under the guid- 
ance of a much better conductor ; even that 
Holy Spirit, who was to lead them into all 
truth. Under his immediate inspiration 
in the infant days of the Church, before 
any Liturgies had been composed for her 
Service, the first Ministers in holy things 
were taught, not only what to pray for. 
but also in what manner to pray. The 
particular order of this spiritual Dispensa- 
tion suite4 to the necessities of the case, 
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St. Paul has left upon record in Ws first 
Epistle to the Corinthians. Whilst the 
Prayers, which these first inspired Minis- 
ters of the Church composed under Divine 
impulse, were, as it might be expected, 
suited to the Dispensation under which 
they were placed ; and were consequently 
Prayers in which the worshippers in the 
Synagogue could not join. For the mem- 
bers of the Church invoked God by the 
new and interesting title of Abba, Father; 
they prayed fot the enlargement of Christ's 
kingdom ; for the conversion of the Gen- 
tiles ; for the peace of the New Jerusalem ; 
and the prosperity of the Roman Empire; 
none of which particulars were subjects of 
Prayer under the Jewish oeconomy: and 
to crown the whole, all the Prayers of the 
Church were addressed to the Throne of 
Grace in the name of that Jesus, whom the 
Jews had both denied and cruciBed* 
Upon such narrow ground, does the posi- 
tion relative to the Apostles having formed 
the Church upon the model of the Syna- 
gogue, when closely examined, appear to 
stand. To confine myself however to the 
point at issue ; the established Government 
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of the Church. It ipay be observed then, 
that if the Apostles in adopting the names 
appropriate to Officers of the Synagogue, 
professedly annexed to them a sigmfication 
different from what belonged to them in 
the Sy nagogue^ %\\e mere use of the names 
themselves Vill contribute nothing to the 
establishment of the point for which Pres* 
byterians contend. That ihey actually 
did SQ^ abundant evidence has been already 
produced. All the learning coni^equently 
pf the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries^ 
were it put together, could not establish 
the lauthenticity of ^ fact; which, from the 
preceding circunqs^tances, appears to have 
had no real e^istqnce. 

The last appeal which I think necessary 
to be made, shall be to St, Paul ; whose 
iEpistle to the Hebrews appears to have 
had for its object the particuls^r conviction 
of the Jews j by drawing a comparison be- 
tween the Service of the Temple and that 
of the Christian Church ; for the purpose 
of shewing them, how all the shadows ex- 
hibited under their own iniperfect Dispen- 
sation, had beearealijied and consequently 
perfected under the Christian. Jn this 
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Epistle the attention of the Jews is there- 
fore directed exclusively^ as it might be ex- 
pected, to the Temple; between the Service 
of which and that of the Church, the com- 
parison, for the purpose above mentioned, 
was intended to be drawn. The name of 
the Synagogue is not therefore* to be found 
throughout the whole Epistle. Adverting 
then to the Service of the Temple, but 
speaking of Christians, St. Paul says, in the 
thirteenth Chapter of this Epistle ; " We 
** have an altar, of which those have no 
" right to eat who serve the tabernacW 
The Christian Church then in St. Paul's 
days possessed an Altar^ and a Priesthood; 
for these are correlative terms. The Pres- 
byterian Church in its zeal to steer clear of 
the corruptions of the Romish Altar and 
Romish Priesthood, has left itself unpos- 
sessed of either. It may be unnecessary to 
push this point further: my object on the 
present occasion npl being to enter parti- 
cularly into a tedious controversy; but 
considering myself to be writing to Mem- 
bers of the Church of England, to furnish 
them with just so much fnformation as may 
place them upon^rm ground ; and enable 
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them to give a reason, why they are Memr 
bers of the Church of England, and not 
Members of any other place of worship. 
And when they consider that the ChurcH> 
to which they belong, is now in the eigh- 
teenth century of her age } and has proved 
the means^ in God's hands, of preserving 
to this favoured nation the Doctrine and 
Discipline originally delivered and esta- 
blished by the Apostles J when they consi- 
der on the other hand, by how many dif- 
ferent ramifications the original separation 
from the Apostolic Establishment has 
been extended in this our Athenian world ; 
till in fact the great mass of the commu- 
nity are in a great measure left without ei- 
ther Altar or Priesthood ; and when any, 
even the most ignorant, think, not only 
that they can make their own Church, but 
that they are qualified for the Ministry of 
it ; by laying their hands (as Bishop An- 
drews somewhere expresses it) on their own 
heads, and ordaining themselves; when 
they consider these things, (and they are 
now become subjects for most serious con- 
sideration;) th^y will, it is hoped, feel a 
still stronger attachoient, than they may 

3 



even now possess, for th^t excellent CbuFcbi 
which appears, we may venture to say, to 
present the best security, under Heaven, 
for the preservation of the true Apostolical 
faith in this country. 

Impressed with these ideas, they will not 
fail seriously to deprecate those lamenta^ 
\)]e divisions which now prevail among us ; 
whilst they pjost earnestly pray for that 
** unity of principle, of action and of ob* 
ject;'' to which, in the strongly eloquent 
lan^age of an excellent Prelate, " may hp 
traced the successes of the prin^itive 
Church ; apd from the return of the same 
spirit, we may expept the renewal of the 
same victories, which first shook the em^ 
pires of darkness ; a^d th(s copsummatioQ 
of that triumph, which shall effect its final 
extinction/' Impressed with these ideas, 
and fully persuaded that a c^use, which 
has Scripture, reason, and antiquity on its 
side, cannot be lost, but through the luke? 
warmness, sqpineness, or base dereliction 
of its professional advocates; they will be 
convinced, that in. the tipies in which we 
live, vigilance must be opposed to vigi- 
lance; energy to energy; sound Scriptural 
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proof. Christian integrity^ and a love of 
order; to the daring sophistry, imposing 
pretensions, and licentious practices, of 
Infidelity,* Enthusiasm, and Ignorance ; if 
we would preserve to our Church that 
character, by which she has long been 
distinguished ; and which, if we are not 
wanting to oarselves, she may, we trust, 
lender Grace be still pennitted to possess, 
in the annals of Christendom. 

Having brought my subject to this 
point, I shall strengthen it with the 
authority, which every sound Church- 
mitn must wish to take with him; and 
which every good Christian would be 
sorry to find against him. I mean that of 
the most distinguished and pious Bishop 
Hall *. " The God of the Church (says 
thiy exemplary Bishop,) cannot abide 
either conventicles of separation, or plura- 
lities of profession. This flourishing Church 
of Great Britain (after all the spiteful 
calumniations of malicious men) is one of 
the iinost conspicuous Members of the 
Catholic Church upon earth ; so we, in her 

^ Seim^iB oa Canticles, vi. 9* 
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Communion, do make up one Body with 
the holy Patriarchs, Prophets, Apostles, 
Martyrs, Confessors, and faithful Chris- 
tians of all ages and times. We succeed in 
their faith, we glory in their succession, we 
triumph in this glory. Whither go ye then, 
ye weak, ignorant, seduced souls ; that run 
to seek this Dove in a foreign cote ? She is 
here, if she have any nest under Heaven/' 

Desirous of leaving an impression on 
my reader's mind suited to the subject 
before him, I conclude with the following 
striking passage from one of the most ami- 
able and spiritual Prelates, that has of late 
years adorned our Church *. 

" If the Lord loveth the Gates of Sion 
more than all the Dwellings of Jacob, so 
should we. If in the Revolutions of States 
and Empires, his Eyes are upon the 
Church, ours should be there too, accord-' 
ing to the example set us by the faithful of 
old time; who being led into captivity, 
* wept when they remembered Sion ;' be- 
ing redeemed therefrom, * were glad when,' 
their Brethren ^ said unto them. Let us gO' 

^ Bp. Home's Sermon on die S9th of May. 
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* into the House of the Lord/ . If God's 
dealings with a people are regulated by 
their dealings with his Church, then the 
state of the Church is always the best cri- 
terion whereby to judge of the true stale 
of the nation, where she is planted : and 
there are no greater Enemies to their 
Country, than those who endeavour to 
alienate the minds of Kings from her: 
since He who cannot lie, hath said con- 
cerning her ; * No weapon that is formed 

against thee shall prosper- and every 
tongue that shall rise against thee in 
judgment thou shalt condemn. This is 
the heritage of the Servants of the Lord* 
Those that honour me, I will honour; 
and such as despise me, shall be lightly 
esteemed. Let them all be confounded^ 
and turned back, that hate Sion/ For 
her prosperity therefore, we and all the 
world ought to pray, as the Psalmist most 
earnestly entreateth every one of us to do. 

* O pray for the peace of Jerusalem, be- 

* cause they shall prosper that love thee.^ 
Peace then, O thou city of God, the peace 
of union and charity * be within thy walls, 

* and plenteousness' of grace and glory, 

T 
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* within thy palaces/ And while we thus 
pray for the Church with our lips, let it be 
our unfeigned endeavour to adorn her by 
our lives. So shall we make the proper 
return for the mercies we have received ; 
so shall we draw down more and more of 
the Divine favour continually upon our 
King, our Country, and ourselves : so shall 
we convince the world of this great and 
important truth ; that the Christian is the 
loyal Subject; and the Churchman th^ 
true Patriot/*^ 



iriNis. 
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